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THE NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 1904-1909 
By Louis R. WiLson 


The North Carolina Library Association came into being largely as a result « 
vital influence of Mrs. Annie Smith Ross who became Librarian of the Carnegie I 
of Charlotte in November, 1902. In order to fit herself for her work, Mrs. Ross 
to Atlanta and worked for several months with Miss Anne Wallace, Librarian « 
Carnegie Library. There she caught the missionary spirit of Miss Wallace and her | 
associates who had felt the stimulation of the Conference of Librarians held in A 
in 1895, of the establishment of the Georgia Library Association and the Georgia I 
Commission in 1897, of the meeting of the A.L.A. there in 1899, and of the gra 
Mr. Carnegie in 1899 of $125,000 for the erection of the Carnegie Library build 

Mrs. Ross returned from Atlanta surcharged with library enthusiasm and 
the winter of 1903-04, she began correspondence with a number of North C 
librarians concerning the possibility of organizing a state library association. The G 
boro Daily Record of May 5, 1904, carried the following news story concernir 
matter. 

TO MEET HERE 
State Library Association Movement Finds Ready Favor 

There is a marked interest throughout the State in the general development 
the library idea. 

The following circular letter will be sent out to libraries in all of the Ne 
Carolina towns, in pursuance of a movement begun some months ago: 

“To the Librarians of North Carolina: 

“My communication to the libraries in January in regard to the organiza 
of a State library association met with such favor, it has been decided to call a m 
ing at the State Normal College, Greensboro, N. C., at 2:30 p.m., on May 1- 
for the purpose of organizing. You are cordially invited to attend this meetin 

“Please notify Miss Annie Petty, librarian of the State Normal College, if 
will attend. If it is not possible for you to attend, please notify her of your willi 
ness to join the association. I believe this is the beginning of a great interest 
library work in North Carolina. 


“MRS. ANNIE SMITH ROSS. 


Mrs. Ross’s overtures were well received and at 3:00 P.M. on May 14, 1904 
Ross, Mr. J. P. Breedlove, Librarian of the Trinity College Library, Miss Bettie D. 
well, Librarian of the Greensboro Public Library, Mr. R. D. Douglas, an attor: 
Greensboro, Miss Annie F. Petty, Librarian, and Dr. Charles D. McIver, Presid 
the State Normal and Industrial College in Greensboro, and I met in the College I 
for the purpose of organizing an association. Mrs. Ross was elected temporary Cha 
and I served as Secretary. Mrs. Ross stated the purpose of the meeting. This wa 
lowed by a general discussion concerning the status of libraries of North Carolina 
an association could aid in their development; who should become members; and 
provisions should be included in the constitution. 

At the end of the discussion, I moved the formation of an association, the p 
of the motion being followed by the adoption of the constitution and the election « 
following officers: President—Mrs. Annie Smith Ross; First Vice President—Dr. 
D. McIver; Second Vice President—-Mr. J. A. Bivens; Secretary-Treasurer—Lou 
Wilson. Miss Petty, Mr. Breedlove, and Mr. Douglas were added to the Presiden 
Secretary-Treasurer to constitute an Executive Committee. Correspondence fol 
with cther librarians, members of women’s clubs, and educators during the summe! 
the first meeting was scheduled for November 11-12 at the Colonial Club at Cha: 
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first annual meeting at Charlotte was highly successful. Thirty-two individuals 
icated before the meeting in May their desire to become members if an association 
srmed. Consequently, they were considered charter members. Between May and 


N ber 17 others had indicated their desire to be included. The Association, there- 
fo van with 49 members and it enjoyed the full support of the Charlotte Woman’s 
( d was entertained by the Trustees of the Charlotte Carnegie Library and by the 
Ci and Country Clubs at various luncheons and receptions. The Charlotte press 


uN il correspondents gave the meeting full publicity and added distinctly to the 
suc \f its initial activities. 


first session was held in the afternoon of the 11th, at which a distinctly profes- 


sic mosphere was added by the addresses of Miss Anne Wallace, Librarian of the 
Ca Library of Atlanta, and Mr. A. H. Hopkins, Librarian of the Louisville” Pub- 
lic iry, on “The Necessity of Library Cooperation Among the Libraries of the 
Sou ind “Organization of the Public Library,” respectively. 

evening session was largely attended. Acting-Mayor S. §. McNinch extended the 
idd f welcome and Mr. D. A. Tompkins, a leading manufacturer of Charlotte, 
spr iefly on “Libraries.” Dr. John C. Kilgo, President of Trinity College, made the 
prit address on “The Library as an Educational Factor.” 

( r speakers on the 12th included Dr. Eben Alexander, Professor of Greek and 
Cha n of the Library Committee of the University of North Carolina, who 
spoke on “The College Library”; Mrs. Hugh A. Murrill, of the Woman’s Club of 
Charlorte, on ‘““The Library and the Woman’s Club”; Mr. J. A. Bivins, Prin- 
cipal the Trinity Park High School, of Durham, on “The Relation of the Public 
Library to the Public School.” President Charles D. McIver could not be present, and 
| presented a paper on “Rural Libraries of North Carolina” and offered a resolution in 
support of the work of rural school libraries being established by Dr. J. Y. Joyner, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of North Carolina. Mrs. Ross and I were reelected 


ind Miss Wallace and Mr. Hopkins were elected to honorary membership in the Associ- 
ition. 

[he second annual meeting was not held in 1905 due to the holding of a Southern 
regional library meeting in Atlanta that year. It was held at the Olivia Raney Library 
in Raleigh April 27 and 28, 1906. It was attended by 25 members and 13 representatives 
from Southern States. Papers were presented by Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, of Winston- 
Salem, on “The Library and the Literary Clubs”; Dr. Edwin Mims, Professor of English 
it Trinity College, on “Public Libraries of North Carolina’; Superintendent E. P. Moses, 
of the city Schools of Raleigh, on “The Library and the Public School”; Dr. J. Y. Joy- 
ner, Superintendent of Public Instruction of North Carolina, on “Rural Libraries”; and 
myself, on ““The Growth of Libraries in Five Years.” 

The visitors from tke South, all of whom were elected to honorary membership, 
included Miss Ida J. Dacus, Librarian of Winthrop College, who spoke on “The Col- 
lege Library”; Mr. John P. Kennedy, State Librarian of Virginia, on “A State Library 
Commission”; and Miss Julia Rankin, Director of the Southern Library School of the 
Carnegie Library of Atlanta, on “Library Organization.” Miss Rankin was accompanied 
by the first class of ten members of the Library School, many of whose names have been 
prominent in Southern library circles for many years. 


The Association showed its commitment to constructive library promotion by 
idopting three recommendations: (1) To assist the North Carolina State Literary and 
Historical Association in seeking a new fireproof State Library building from the Legis- 
lature; (2) To invite the American Library Assoiation to hold its meeting in 1907 in 
Asheville; and (3) To work for the establishment of a library commission by the Legis- 
lature. It adopted a formal resolution calling on the Legislature to provide funds for an 
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adequate fireproof building for the State Library and appointed the following m« 
on special committees: To extend invitations to the A.L.A., suggested by Miss 
McHenry Jones of Asheville—The President and Secretary; To secure the establis 
of a library commission—Messrs. J. F. Wilkes, E. P. Wharton, Hon. M. O. Sherri 
Louis R. Wilson. 

The officers of the Association elected fer the next year were: President—Mrs. 
Smith Ross; First Vice President—Dr. C. D. McIver; Second Vice President—M 
Weil; Secretary-Treasurer—Louis R. Wilson. 

The Committee to extend the invitation to the American Library Associatio 
lined its plans immediately, quickly established a working relationship with Mr. 
Randolph, Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of Asheville, and with Mr. 
Vernon, District Passenger Agent of the Southern Railway in Charlotte; and s 
letters from prominent Southern educators and leaders urging the holding of th 
ference in Asheville, and sent copies of them to members of the Executive Boa 
members of the Council of the A.L.A. It also bombarded the Executive Boa: 
Council with descriptive booklets, folders, and post cards concerning the attracti 
Asheville, Waynesville, Lake Toxaway, and other Western North Carolina tow 
resorts. All of this publicity emphasized the stimulation to libraries and educati 
erally which the meeting would produce in the South. 


At the meeting of the A.L.A. at Narragansett Pier two months later, Mrs 
M:. Randolph, two representatives of the Southern Railway, and I presented the 
tion to the Exeutive Board. We were joined by Miss Anne Wallace who had he! 
pin big celluloid buttons cf Mount Pisgah on the lapels of every member of the 
we could corral during the conference. Richmond, Virginia, was our principal So 
competitor and we won handily and the Association came to Asheville in late May, 

The Asheville meeting gave the newly established State Association and the 
movement in the South a vitality that they might otherwise never have attained. 
attended by 500 librarians and educational leaders from all parts of the Nation, 
large representation from the South. The old Battery Park Hotel served as headqi 
the officers of the State Association joining the Asheville local committee as hosts 
tenant Governor F. D. Winston delivered the address of welcome for the State, 
address for the State Association, and Judge Jeeter C. Pritchard the address for tl 
library. 

Miss Wallace read a splendid paper on “The History of the Free Library Mo\ 
in the South Since 1899,” which was accompanied by papers by Mr. R. J. Tighe, 
intendent of Schools in Asheville; by Professor W. P. Trent, of Columbia Univ 
formerly Professor of English at Sewanee; and by librarians from several Southern 
on various phases of library development in the region, including a fine summ 
Mrs. Ross of library development in North Carolina. The paper by Miss Walla: 
been written by her when she was on her vacation at Sorrento, Italy, where she ! 
reference materials at hand, but it set the style of many papers that have dealt 
Southern conditions and objectives in the years since. 

The North Carolina Library Association held three short sessions at Ashe\ 
which it was joined by librarians from South Carolina who discussed the organi 
of an association for that State. The constitution was amended to provide for the s 
tion of the offices of Secretary and Treasurer and to authorize the President and 
tary to select three members, the five to constitute the Executive Committee. Th 
cers elected for the year were: President-——-Mrs. Annie Smith Ross; First Vice Pre 
—Mrs. Sol Weil; Second Vice President—Miss Annie F. Petty; Secretary—Loi 
Wilson; Treasurer—J. F. Wilkes; Executive Committee—President, Secretary, 
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iddition to the librarians from South Carolina, the Association welcomed Mr. 
A, Hopkins and Miss Lutie E. Stearns, of the Free Library Commission of Wiscon- 
sin, its second session; and at its final session it offered a special resolution commending 
Dr phen B. Weeks for his work on the Bibliography of North Carolina history. 
ill of the 75 members of the State Association who were in attendance at Ashe- 
1e meeting of the A.L.A. was extremely inspiring and exciting. The State Associ- 
1s formally affiliated with the A.L.A.; its members became acquainted with many 
ibrary leaders of the country; and the publicity of the meeting skillfully han- 
Mr. Don Gillis, of Asheville, gave all the libraries in the State a new sense of 
nal importance. In addition, many visits were arranged to the Vanderbilt estate, 


Mi n Meadows Inn, Rattle Snake Lodge on Craggy, and other points of interest 
ir Asheville. The whole Association went on a drive to Strawberry Hill in West 
A s e, where it was entertained at tea by Mrs. A. C. Bartlett. The post-conference 
trij the A.L.A. included a visit to Lake Toxaway, and in addition to all the social 
act s, the conference staged an exciting political fight which resulted in the elec- 
tior 1 candidate for the presidency other than the one placed in nomination by the 
Cor 

nsboro was host to the third annual meeting November 11 and 12, 1908. The 
Gree ro Telegram celebrated the event by bringing out a special section devoted to 
libr which included sketches of 41 libraries and articles on a number of special 
ispects of North Carolina librarianship. The membership of the Association had grown 
to 100, and the program included addresses by Mrs. Lucy H. Robertson, President of 
Gre oro Female College; Dr. Stephen B. Weeks, author of Libraries and Literature 
in ighteenth Century; and a five-year summary of library development in North 
Carolina by Mrs. Annie Smith Ross, but read in her absence by Miss Annie F. Petty, 
Second Vice President. Miss Petty presided, and the Association appointed J. F. Wilkes, 


\. M. Scales, E. P. Wharton, and myself as a committee to work for the establishment of 
a library commission. The officers elected for the next year were: President—Miss Annie 
F, Petty; First Vice President—Mrs. Lindsay Patterson; Second Vice President—Mr. 
Ernest Cruikshank; Secretary—Louis R. Wilson; and Treasurer—J. F. Wilkes. 

Work for the establishment of the Library Commission proved less spectacular but 
equally exciting and illuminating. Members of the first committee appointed in Raleigh 
in 1906 consisting of J. F. Wilkes, E. P. Wharton, M. O. Sherrill, and myself, met in 
Greensboro in the winter of 1906-07 with Mr. A. M. Scales who had secured the pas- 
sage in 1897 of the Public Library Act. The first task of the Committee was to draft a 
bill for a Legislature that knew a minimum about libraries. The bill had to be conserva- 
tive as to appropriations and politically safe. Best library theory and practice of the 
day demanded that a commission should be a separate organization and that it be 
dministered by professionals and freed from political influence. It likewise should not 
be a subdivision of the State Library or of the State Department of Education. However, 
in order to gain the support of legislators, it was necessary to begin with what they 
were familiar with and build upon that. They knew that the two offices mentioned were 
concerned with providing useful information to State, officers and legislators in con- 
ducting their offices and in drafting laws. They also knew that the Department of Edu- 
cation was responsible for the promotion of public education. Therefore, they were asked 
to support a measure which would create a commission on which the State Librarian 
iad the Superintendent of Public Instruction would serve as ex officio members. The 
Library Association would appoint two other members and the Governor of the State 
1 fifth member. 

After the bill had been prepared in Greensboro, Mr. Wilkes and I took it to Raleigh 
and began to interest our friends in the Legislature in it. We consulted with various 
members but found little enthusiasm for it. The whole procedure of legislation was new 
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to us, and although we made two or three visits to Raleigh during the session, nc sub. 
stantial progress was made in its enactment. Legislative procedures, however, wer 
learned, the knowledge of which was utilized in 1909. 

In 1909 the measure came up for consideration again. In the two-year intery | th: 
Association had given constant publicity to library activities in the State. The “.L.A 
meeting had been held in Asheville in 1907, and the meeting of the State Associat on in 
Greensboro in 1908 had been widely publicized in the Greensboro Telegram ar th 
State press generally. A new committee consisting of Messrs. Wilkes, Scales, Wh :rton, 
and myself, was placed in charge, and steps were taken to commit legislators to work 
for its passage before the Legislature met. In Greensboro, where the bill had the trong 
backing of Miss Petty, the President, po of Messrs. Scales, Douglas, and Wharto: , and 
Miss Bettie D. Caldwell, it was arranged that the bill should be introduced by Dr. J. R 
Gordon, of Jamestown, an experienced, widely informed Representative from Gu | ford 
who was Chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations. Mr. H. S. Wi) iams 
of Concord, and Mr. John Hinsdale, of Raleigh, were on the House Committee | 1 Li- 
braries and were favorable to the measure. The support of several Representatiy s and 
the Senator from Mecklenburg had also been secured by Charlotte librarians. Other 
librarians and friends exerted such influence as they could and in due course, unc or the 
skilled, influential guidance of Dr. Gordon, the bill received favorable considerat on by 
the Committees on the Library and the Appropriations Committees. 


But at this stage a hitch occurred which occasioned Mr. Wilkes and myself « onsid- 


erable discomfiture. Near the end of February Dr. Gordon had to return to his home 
and the bill was seemingly but not actually left without Dr. Gordon’s personal direction. 
At this point, I happened to be in Goldsboro and conferred with Mr. and Mrs. So! Weil 
concerning measures to insure final passage. After I left Goldsboro, Mr. Weil secured 
the services of Mr. D. P. Stern, a lawyer in Greensboro, who went to Raleigh, ascertained 
the situation in which Dr. Gordon had temporarily left the measure, and kept in touch 
with it until the bill was ratified on March 8, carrying an appropriation of $1500 and 
providing for the appointment of a professional librarian to serve under the direction 
of five Commissioners. 

On the day the bill was passed Dr. Gordon sent Miss Petty, President of the Associ- 
ation, a postal card notifying her of its passage. She passed his message on to me by 
telephone. The news greatly surprised as well as pleased me, for it had seemed to Mr. 
Wilkes and myself, since we had seen no notice of its passage in the papers, that the bill 
had failed of passage in the final hectic days of the Legislature. We did not know what 
steps Dr. Gordon had taken in its behalf during his absence and we had had no report 
from Mr. Weil or Mr. Stern. But the bill was passed, and the Commission was to be a 
reality! 

Shortly after the adjournment of the Legislature, Mrs. Ross and I, who had been 
appointed as members of the Commission by the State Association, called on Governor 
W. W. Kitchin in Raleigh, who appointed Dr. Charles Lee Smith, former President of 
Mercer University and a member of the firm of Edwards and Broughton, of Raleigh, as 
the third appointed member. Dr. J. Y. Joyner, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and the Hon. Miles O. Sherrill, State Librarian, were members ex officio, com- 
pleting the full membership of five. 

The Commission met formally in Raleigh on April 8, 1909, and elected the follow- 
ing officers: Louis R. Wilson, Chairman; Mrs. Annie Smith Ross, Secretary; and Dr. 
Charles Lee Smith, Treasurer. On April 9, the Commission met again, adopted by-laws 
for its procedures, and passed the following recommendations: 


1. That the Chairman immediately prepare for the papers a statement concerning 
the purposes of the Commission. 
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That upon the selection of a Field Secretary, the Commission prepare a bulletin 
o1 ilar letter setting forth fully its proposed activities, and that it indicate the ways 
in h the public can best avail itself of its services. 

That the Commission collect as far as it can, complete statistics of all libraries 
and ury activities in the State. 


That the Commission respond to all requests made upon the educators and 





ibr2 ns of the State, and especially by its Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
the e Librarian for any help it may be able to give them in their work. 

motion of Dr. Joyner, the Executive Committee (consisting of the three officers) 
wa horized to employ a Field Secretary at a salary not to exceed $75.00 per month, 
ind prescribe the duties and direct the work of such secretary. 

Minnie W. Leatherman, of the Louisville Public Library, was chosen later for 
the tion and an office was secured for the Commission in the State Library. 

establishment of the Commission was reported by me to the North Carolina 
Fede: ‘ion of Women’s Clubs at its meeting in Henderson, May 4, 5, and 6, 1909, and 
to t!. North Carolina Library Association at its meeting in Goldsboro, December 2 
and 909. At the meeting of the Federation of Women’s Clubs the traveling libraries 
of t organization were turned over to the Commission for use, their number to be 
supp! nented by the Clubs and by the State when additional funds could be secured 
from che Legislature. 


the fifth annual meeting of the Association held in Goldsboro on December 2 
and 3. 1909, three major events in the first years of the life of the Association had been 
successfully completed. The Association had been organized and had grown from 7 
members on May 14, 1904 to 100. Many of the leading men and women of the State 
had participated in its activities. The American Library Association had held an inspir- 
ing meeting in Asheville which kindled enthusiasm for libraries not only in North 
Carolina but throughout the whole South. It had likewise brought North Carolina 
librarians into close contact with the library leaders of the Nation. And the North 
Carolina Library Commission, established and supported by the Legislature, had been 
brought into being as the promoter of library development for all the people of the 
State. The fifth annual meeting at Goldsboro consequently celebrated these fine accom- 
plishments. The address of Dr. W. C. Jackson, Professor of History at the State Normal 
and Industrial College at Greensboro, on “The Work of the Modern Library,” and of 
Miss Leatherman on “The Library Commission,” summarized these accompliments and 
pointed up their significance to North Carolina in the enrichment of its expanding 
life. A brighter day for the intellectual and cultural life of the State had dawned! 


DR. WILSON RECEIVES PUTNAM AWARD 


North Carolina librarians were delighted by the announcement made at the ALA 
meeting in Minneapolis that Dr. Louis R. Wilson received the Herbert Putnam Honor 
Award in librarianship. The award, established in 1949, honors Dr. Herbert Putnam 
who served for forty years as Librarian of Congress and was twice president of ALA. 
The award has not been made since 1949 when it was given to Carleton B. Joeckel of 
the University of Chicago Graduate Library School. 

We proudly quote from the citation of Dr. Wilson: 

“. . . In his active career as a teacher, writer and advocate of the best and 
most progressive philosophy and techniques of his profession, Dr. Wilson has 
made notable contributions to the increased stature of his chosen field. He has 
continued to do so in his retirement, through his surveys and his writings, in- 
cluding the revision of his standard work on The University Library; Its Or- 
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ganization, Administration and Functions, in which he is now engaged. H 


also has contributed significantly to the field of bibliography, especially wit 
regard to North Carolina history. A fearless, honest gentleman, he exemplific 
the highest ideals of the library profession.” 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1904-1954 


By CHarvtes M. Apams* 


College libraries played an important part in the first meeting of the North ¢ 
Library Association in Charlotte fifty years ago. The theme of that meeting as ex 
by the first president, Mrs. Annie Smith Ross, was cooperation among the libra 
North Carolina—public, school and college. The interesting thing was, not that 
librarians were present and taking part in these meetings, but that they brought 
members of their faculty. President J. C. Kilgo of Trinity College in Durham (| 
become Duke University) made a major address the first day. His theme was, i 
that it would take dollars not just pennies to build great libraries for our state. M 
Breedlove, a member of the Executive Committee, was Librarian at Trinity. Miss 
Petty, Librarian at the State Normal and Industrial College (now the Woman’s ‘ 
of the University of North Carolina) and also a member of the Executive Com 
had her president, Charles D. McIver, scheduled for the program. A family illne 
vented his attendance. Dr. Mclver’s theme since the founding of the college at ( 
boro a decade or so earlier had been that ‘‘no institution without a good library c 
sonably hope to send into the world graduates with a literary spirit,” and he su; 
strong library programs not only at the College but for the whole of North € 
Louis R. Wilson, Librarian at the University of North Carolina, was the first Se 
and Treasurer of the Association as well as a member of the Executive Committ 
jumped into the breach left by the absence of Dr. McIver and delivered the talk o 
libraries in North Carolina. Dr. Eben Alexander from the University presented an 
on “The College Library.” Dr. Alexander gave statistics on great libraries of the 
and pointed out that North Carolina then was third in the Southern states with 
of 132,000 volumes in all the college collections in the state. ““The crying need nov 
Alexander said, “is for buildings better adapted for use as houses of books.” 


In June 1907 Louis R. Wilson, in writing for the special Southern Number < 
World’s Work, edited by Walter Hines Page, said, ‘Southern college libraries have 
gone a complete revolution in spirit.” It should be remembered that Walter Hine 
in his famous address entitled “The Forgotten Man” in Greensboro ten years earlic 
“There are no great libraries in the State, nor do people yet read .. .” By 1907 the 
been built at Trinity a new $50,000 library. Carnegie had financed college buildi 
Davidson, at Guilford, at State College, at the State Normal, and at the University 
important in Mr. Wilson’s mind was a matching endowment of $55,000 at the L 
sity which had been established for purchase of books when the new building wa 
pleted. This gave the University an opportunity to begin a systematic program 
quisition which under Louis R. Wilson’s direction was to bring so much leadership 
educational program at Chapel Hill. 

The meeting of the American Library Association in Asheville in 1907 made ! 
in the State well aware of librarianship as a profession. College librarians had rece 
shot in the arm somewhat earlier. Louis R. Wilson had worked three years in Hay 
College Library and had spent a summer of intensive study of library literature | 
beginning his work at the University in 1901. Mr. Breedlove had attended a summe 
sion at Amherst College studying library techniques and Miss Annie Petty was 


‘Librarian, Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro. 
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NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARIES 


, ye’ to study librarianship at Drexel Institute in 1898-99. There was an alert and 
dedic ced group of men and women ready to make a career of building libraries in North 
Caro: 1a. 

Wilson at Chapel Hill in the summer of 1904 taught the first courses in libra- 
rians. p in the Southeast. Miss Petty in a less formal way was teaching students also each 
r od helping many others throughout the State coming back to her for advice. The 


ye 


posit) 1 of librarian in the colleges had been established. It was no longer a job to be 
hand | from year to year to some conscientious student or graduate assistant under fac- 
ulty . sidance. The college library had been integrated into the teaching program as a 


depar. nent with the need for full-time professional guidance and funds for building the 
book ollections. Mr. Breedlove had increased his book collection from 11,000 volumes 
in 18°) to 37,000 volumes by 1907. By 1907 there were 45,000 volumes in the library at 
the L viversity and an insured annual income for books of over $3,000. The North 
Caroli 1a Collection had been established and special collections relating to history, liter- 
sture od conditions of the South were being built. Mr. Wilson was made an Associate 
Profesor in 1907. 

Statistics are not too plentiful for the first decade of the century. The Library Com- 
mission made its first report in 1909-10. The revolution in spirit had taken place in 
North Carolina college libraries. Book collections had grown rapidly and more and more 
perfectly equipped laboratories for their use had been built. The library had become im- 
portant to the college as a whole. The librarian was no longer a mere curator of books, 
but a well-trained professional man. 

The periods following each of the world wars saw many new developments in all the 
college libraries and an increased impetus in the development of the university libraries 
into research centers for the South and for the nation. From the more or less one-man 
libraries of the period before World War I, the college and university library staff was 
growing to major proportions in the community. The summary of library conditions in 
the Commission’s Report of 1913-14 listed only eight trained librarians in all the college 
libraries in the state. Eighteen years later the library staff of the University at Chapel 
Hill alone had increased to thirty (twelve of which were listed as non-professional). 
The staff at a number of other college libraries had grown proportionately and the 
library system had become a complex department of the university. 

In an article on ‘““The Use of Books and Libraries in North Carolina” in the January 
issue of The Journal of Social Forces, 1922, Louis R. Wilson showed despite many in- 
creases in North Carolina college libraries, they were falling far behind those of the na- 
tion in the support they were receiving. Referring to statistics appearing in The North 
Carolina Library Bulletin, he said, “Six of the institutions added less than 100 volumes 
during the year. The actual figures were 16 to 62. Five added between 101 and 200 vol- 
umes, nine between 201 and 500, four between 501 and 1,000, six between 1,001 and 
2,000, one between 2,001 and 8,000, and one over 8,000. The grand total, including 
state library and supreme court, was only 25,479, a total less by 505 than the 25,984 
dded to the library of the University of California alone. The library of the University 
f Michigan came within 26 of the grand total, Yale doubled it, and Harvard with 
73,100 volumes practically trebled it!” ‘ 

Louis R. Wilson was not satisfied. He was thinking in terms of our libraries compared 
with others in the nation and continued his program for improving libraries in North 
Carolina. Many magnificent and imposing new buildings were being built for college 
libraries during the 1920’s. With increased staff and rapidly growing book collections, 
new methods of book control were being sought. The Library of Congress Card Cata- 
log at Chapel Hill was being expanded into a union catalog listing holdings of many 
major libraries of the country. The need for bibliographical control and cooperation in 
building research collections was in the air. The University had set up a Committee on 
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Intellectual Cooperation early in 1930 and the Librarian, Robert B. Downs, wa 
pointed a member. The cocperative program with Duke had its beginnings then an 
first survey of research materials in North Carolina libraries was published in 1936. 


The meetings of the Southeastern Library Association at Signal Mountain in 
had important results. Criteria for school libraries and standards for accreditation 
formulated and later accepted by the Southern Association. It was the go ahead 
for establishment of library schools in the South. Mr. Stone established a library sch 
North Carolina College for Women in Greensboro. This school was later, with the 
solidation of the University of North Carolina, transferred to Chapel Hill and 
bined with the school there to make a graduate program for all types of libr: 
Teacher training colleges and their libraries were also strengthened throughout the 
during this period. 

The period since World War II seems too close upon us and knowledge of th 
lege and university libraries too intimate to readers of North Carolina Libraries 
much comment. The State cf North Carolina has been investing millions of doll 
library buildings on the campuses of its institutions as well as generously increased 
budgets. This has been true also for the Negro Colleges. The Negro College lib: 
have built up their own collections and in recent years, as a result of leadership a 
the librarians in these colleges, there are well equipped libraries with growing boo 
lections, especially in those colleges supported from State funds. Junior college lil 
have also grown and collections are now larger than they were at Chapel Hill, Trin 
State College in 1904. A few total figures from the 1952-53 report of the North 
lina Library Commission speak for themselves of the growth of college libraries « 
the past fifty years: : 
FULL-TIME STAFF, 1952-53, FOR: 





University and College Libraries 24 
Junior College Libraries 2 
Negro University and College Libraries 2 
Total 32 
ANNUAL EXPENDITURE FOR BOOKs AND PERIODICALS IN 1952-53: 
University and College Libraries $413,962.0 
Junior College Libraries 22,775.0 
Negro University and College Libraries 84,249.0 
Total $520,986.0 
VoLuMEs IN NorTH CAROLINA LIBRARIES FOR 1952-53: 
University and College Libraries 2,766,22 
Junior College Libraries 259,59 
Negro University and College Libraries 344,16¢ 
Tots] 3,349,986 


These figures compared to conditions in 1904 when Dr. Alexander spoke: o: 
college library at the first meeting of the NCLA show the tremendous growth of 
lege libraries during the past 50 years. In the revolution Dr. Wilson spoke of d 
the first decade of the century, the foundations for the modern college library in 
Carolina were laid. We owe a debt of gratitude that they were laid with such soun 
and vision. 


Additional copies of this 50th Anniversary issue will be available. Orders at twe 
five cents per copy should be sent to NCLA treasurer, Miss Marianna Long, Law | 
rian, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 
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7 PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN NORTH CAROLINA 

” By ExLizaBeETH House HuGHEyY* 

)26 f en though the spiritual father of the public library in North Carolina never set 

ere} foot 1 the state, he planted an idea which has grown until today 95‘; of our citizens 

nal have .ccess to public library service through a network of municipal, county, and 

at egio’ il libraries. 

on- |; 1695 when the Rev. Thomas Bray, founder and secretary of the Society for the 

M-F Prop: ation of the Gospel, was appointed by the Bishop of London as his Commissary 

ins. F in th. royal province of Maryland, one of the provisions of his acceptance was the pro- 

tate F mise © assistance from the bishop in furnishing books for the colonies. He himself did 
not ¢ me to North Carolina but sent “of his own particular pious gift” a collection 

col- F yalue. at one hundred pounds, which was the origin of the first library open to the pub- 

eed F icin he state. The books prompted the first and only library law in the colony, passed 

s inf in 17.5. It provided “that the inhabitants of Beaufort Precinct shall have liberty to 

0k F borro.. any book out of said library . . .” Parish libraries were followed by a series of 

ans — subscription and society libraries. 

ng During the days of reconstruction little attention could be given to public service 


igencics. As demands advanced for public education toward the end of the 19th cen- 
"es F tury, the need for a plan for continuing education became more evident. Public libraries 
began to be organized in North Carolina. 


In 1897 the first public library supported by public funds was established in Durham, 


"SB the result of a petition by a group of citizens to the General Assembly for ‘“‘an act to 
incorporate the Durham Public Library.” The first statistical report of North Carolina 
public libraries in 1910 shows a public library in Mooresville, also established in 1897. 
It is interesting to note that these were in industrial centers rather than the so-called 
“cultural centers.” 

Ten years prior to these two public supported libraries, a privately supported free 
public library was built and equipped by Mr. Charles H. Wing for the people of Mitch- 
ell County. This library, with a bookstock given by Northern libraries and friends of 
Wing was open and free to all the people of the county and was at that time declared the 
third county library in the United States. More significant in North Carolina was the 
plan of the building which had one floor to be used for an assembly hall for civic gath- 
erings of the community. It may be called the forerunner of the multi-purpose room be- 
ing incorporated into public library plans today. 

The capital city, though not the first, may yet be called a leader in early public 
library development. It was at the turn of the century that a public library was estab- 
ished in Raleigh by Mr. R. B. Raney, who “having purchased the very desirable site at 
the southwest corner of Hillsboro and Salisbury streets, opposite the Capitol Square 
erected a brick building for the library of the best materials, tastefully and elegantly 
furnished it, and on the Ist day of February 1900, conveyed it by deed to a corporation” 
vhich was named the Olivia Raney Library in memory of his wife. 

the An indication of the strong liaison between educational development and that of 

col- & the public library was evidenced in 1901 when the school commissioners of Charlotte 

ing & operated a library opened to the citizens of the city. To supplement the commissioners’ 
rth & collection, the Charlotte Literary and Library Association turned over its small collec- 
ess & tion of books. This action inspired a request for the first Carnegie library building in the 

state. An original grant of $25,000 was made in 1903 and a supplement of $15,000 was 

-y. | ded in 1914. By 1917 Carnegie grants for public library buildings had been given to 


ten North Carolina towns. 
Secretary and Director, North Carolina Library Commission. 
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An act of the General Assembly cf 1903 incorporated the Charlotte Carnegic 
lic Library and provided for the establishment of a ‘Charlotte Public Librar 
Colored People.” 

The Greensboro Public Library began in 1901 when a town canvass, led b 
chairman of the State Library Committee, resulted in a very generous subscripti 
$3,000. City Aldermen donated three rooms in the city hall and appointed, und 
Scales Library Act, a board of six trustees to organize and control the new instit 


The fellowing year, the idea of a public library for Winston was presented t 
Carnegie and within two years a building was completed and open to the public 
$1,500 worth of books, a stipulation of the Carnegie gift. The opening of this | 
and others encouraged the society of Sorosis of Wilmington to offer its collecti 
bocks to the city, if the city would establish and maintain a public library. The 
lenge was accepted; and the library’s first narrative report attested to its great u 
value: “The library has induced the people to read more and it has also tended 1 
prove the morals of the community and in this respect has proved a substantial be: 

Other free public libraries established prior to 1910 were: Page Memorial, Abe 
Goldsboro Public, Goldsboro; R. Y. McAden Memorial Hall, McAdenville; Ca 
Library, Statesville; Hillsboro Public, Hillsboro; Hickory Public, Hickory; Wayn 
Public, Waynesville. There was a total of fifteen public libraries offering book 
to the citizens of their communities. 

Until the organization of the North Carolina Library Association in 1904, 1 
velopment of free public library service in the state had been on purely local init 
Some benefactor, a literary or civic organization, or a group of interested citizen 
responsible for the establishment of the public libraries in existence in 1904. No 
since that historic organizational meeting of the North Carolina Library Associat 
May 14, 1904, has the object of the Association been neglected: “Its object sh 
to promote acquaintance and fraternal relations among librarians and those int« 
in library work; and by consultation and cooperation, to increase the usefulne 
advance the interests of libraries and library work in North Carolina.” 

The Secretary-Treasurer’s report of the first annual meeting of the Association 
fied the organization’s goals: “Professional librarianship, the creation of public 
ment favorable to public libraries, and systemized aid to rural, school, and 
libraries, are matters which must be dealt with.” 

The term “rural library” is not to be confused with the connotation given it 
The phrase referred to the first collections of non-textbooks placed in the public s 
A special “rural library” law provided incentive funds to encourage the scho: 
develop these libraries, some of which were open to the public after school hours. 

The need for a state agency to assume responsibility for public library service ¢ 
citizens of the state was recognized by the North Carolina Library Association 
26, 1906, following much discussion of a paper entitled “A State Library Commi 
by Mr. J. P. Kennedy of Virginia. “It was moved that the Association should aj 
a committee to appear before the next General Assembly to ask for the creation 
State Library Commission.” 

Success came in 1909 with the passage of ‘‘an Act to Establish a Library Cor 
sion” .. . which consisted of the superintendent of Public Instruction, the state libr 
two other persons appointed by the North Carolina Library Association and on 
pointed by the Governor. The Commission was authorized to give assistance, a 
and counsel to all libraries, and to all persons interested, as to the selection of b 
cataloging, maintenance, and other details of library management as may be practic 
It was further authorized to aid in organizing new libraries and in improving ex 
ones, and to establish and maintain traveling. or other libraries as may be practic 
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ib- | first secretary began work in September 1909 with an office in the State Library. 
to ther state organization exerting strong efforts for public library development 

was Federation of Women’s Clubs. Almost every club had a committee whose chief 
the inte was to obtain a public library for its community. Throughout the state club 


mem rs have served diligently on library boards, and committees have contributed 
the time, nergy, funds, buildings, books and always statewide support to improve public 


yn, libre service. 


Mr P or to the establishment of the North Carolina Library Commission, the Federa- 
ith tion Women’s Clubs maintained traveling libraries which were made available 
. hr out the state. In keeping with the Federation policy to “foster library develop- 
of | ment hroughout the state,” an agreement was made “that the Federation shall give to 
al- the © mmission its collection of traveling libraries, the same to be operated by the 
ind | Comm ssion under the direct supervision of the General Secretary of the Commission.” 
m- \\ ch the limited number of free public libraries in existence, the Library Commis- 
it.” | sion { lt an urgent responsibility to offer some type of service to the unserved rural 
en: | areas of the state. “Traveling libraries” seemed to be the answer. With the Federation’s 
evie | belp ‘xe program was initiated and the first report showed an enthusiastic reception 
‘lle to the idea. The Third Biennial Report of the Commission stated that the traveling 
fa librarics furnished the people living on farms and in remote communities good books 

for general reading; the package libraries provided students and club workers with ma- 

terial tor debate and club papers; and the reference department of the traveling library 
‘i system supplied literature to individuals and libraries on special subjects. A traveling 
“SF library was a box of books containing between thirty-five and forty volumes. About 
a one-third of the books were for children, one-third or more were novels, and the bal- 
on @ ance were the best and most readable books of biography, travel, science, household 
be | economics, and agriculture. The boxes were fitted with shelves so that they could be 
ted | used as book cases in the various communities. They were really the forerunners of the 
ind @ current traveling libraries—bookmobiles. The package library is not to be confused 

with the traveling library. The package library was a smaller number of books on some 

specific subject. The books were collected to answer requests from over the state for 
‘| literature on social and political questions of the day. North Carolina’s package libra- 
os ries included magazine articles, speeches, briefs, newspaper clippings, government docu- 


ments and pamphlets, or “‘shirtsleeve literature,” as well as books. 

ba Getting funds to operate the traveling libraries was a slow process. It was estimated 
“YF that $6,000 would be needed but the General Assembly of 1913 granted only $1,500. 
Demands for the libraries continued to grow and those made available were used exten- 


‘°F sively. Maps showing the use of these collections indicate that they were spread from the 
coast to the hills. The desperate need was illustrated by the follewing letter received at 
the | the Commission: 
pm Dear Miss Palmer 
ool I am interested in those books for my children 
there isent eny Farmers union neer here if you 
will send me the libery I will pay expences and 
take all respsoncibility on my sef and return 
“A them in 3 months for the sak of my children get- 
an, 


ing chance to read those books we live in a 

swamp. 
Lc In the early days of the Commission, the publication of The North Carolina Library 
a Bulletin was undertaken. It was an organ for spreading news and advice on library mat- 
ters and for the publication and distribution of library statistics, required by law. An 
|. | carly issue carried this statement, ““The best way to start a library is to start one.” Thus 
the idea of demonstrating library service was proposed in North Carolina. 
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No law authorizing the establishment and maintenance of public libraries by t:xa.}  libr: 
tion existed when the Scales Library Act of 1897 became inoperative because it wa MO 
not brought forward in the Revisal of 1905. Consequently, one of the early tasks o/ th: 
Library Commission was to try to secure the passage of a strong public library ay 


Until a new law could be passed, the Commission suggested the formation of cal en 
library associations at public meetings for the purpose of establishing public libr ‘ris; |) jong 
within the communities which had none. Federated Women’s Clubs again took le fer- Foy 
ship. gran 
In 1911 the General Assembly passed a law which provided for the establish jent 
of public libraries in incorporated towns, for their maintenance by taxation, fo: the supy 
appointment and organization of the library board, and defined the powers and © ities peor 
of trustees. to st 


In the meantime other libraries were giving free service even though funds ame 
from subscriptions or other sources. Without benefit of law counties made appro oria- | Car 
tions to libraries to provide service to rural residents. Where counties made no a, pro- 


OL 
priations some libraries extended borrower’s privileges to county residents free, o for brin 
a small fee. The growth of the county extension idea was a sign of real library pro :ress F fo)|; 
in North Carolina and created the need for additional legislation. bel 

The General Assembly of 1917 passed a bill permitting county commissioner: and | of | 
boards of education to cooperate with trustees of public libraries in extending se: vice, f mitt 
authorizing both groups to make appropriations, and giving cities and towns the } rivi- } tain 
lege cf continuing appropriations. cat 

Conditions during the war years held up the development of library service. Sev- | ”* ! 
eral libraries were forced to close and the opening of several new ones was delayed. But 
there was a definite trend toward private and subscription libraries becoming free public | and 
libraries with public support. trat 

During the early twenties there was an upsurge of interest in the establishment of [ther 
public library service—also an interest in securing financial support from tax funds. [ miss 
Tax votes, encouraged by both the Commission and the Association, were a boon to the 
extension of library service. At a meeting of the North Carolina Library Association dem 
in 1919, a resolution was passed endorsing “the policy of establishing a system of county Nor 
libraries for the State,” and recommending ‘that it work for the enactment of !egis- bool 
lature to this end.” 80 1 

A significant step in county library extension was made in Durham County in 1! 923 (To 
when the first bookmobile went into operation taking library materials to the citizens 
throughout the county. This successor to the “Traveling libraries” was a gift from the thes 
Kiwanis Club to the Durham Public Library and was christened ‘Miss Kiwanis.” The pe 
countywide idea was ccntagious and by the middle of the twenties there were twelve F ° 
counties making library appropriations. 

New impetus to county library development came with an amendment to the Nor 
library law by the 1927 General Assembly. The amendment allowed, upon petition, aap 
an election for a special tax to be held in counties as well as cities and towns. Added Pi 
stimulus to the promction of public library service came with the organization of J HI = 
CITIZENS’ LIBRARY MOVEMENT and the grants from the Julius Rosenwald Act 
Fund. “ 

In the November 1927 meeting of the North Carolina Library Association, the 
Association was challenged to “organize, press the fight, and put libraries” in the forty- nen 
six counties that had none. A resolution was passed for a “library campaign for the two 
education and promotion of library growth in North Carolina” and for a committee Tun 
to be appointed to plan a campaign. Thus, as the word spread, the first organized co- F ¢ 
operative effort on the part of Nerth Carolina citizens to secure more nearly adequate ized 
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libra. service for all the people in the state was born—THE CITIZENS’ LIBRARY 
MO\ -MENT. 


Rosenwald Fund made grants to two counties—Davidson and Mecklenburg— 
for 2 period of five years to aid in the development of county service. The grant to 
Davi. on was $20,000 for a five year period and $80,000 to Mecklenburg for the same 
lengt. of time. These counties were to serve as demonstration counties. The Davidson 
Cou Library opened in October 1929, the first in the South to have a Rosenwald 


| oraries suffered from “the Depression” as did other service agencies. Financial 
suppo ¢ was greatly curtailed, but at the same time this economic crisis caused more 
peop! to seek out books and libraries. From 1929 to 1934 librarians used their ingenuity 
to ser. e more people with paralyzed budgets. 

Plan for Library Development in North Carolina” was adopted by the North 
Carolina Library Association in 1933. This was a “five-year plan designed to create a 
coordinated library system reaching the entire population of the state,” a means of 
bringiig the libraries out of the rigors of the depression. Two basic tenets were to be 
followed: Demonstrations of library service should be given in areas with enough 
people and sufficient wealth to provide adequate service. An act of the General Assembly 
of 1953 gave legal implementation to the regional idea with the passage of a law per- 


mitting two or more adjacent counties to join for the purpose of establishing or main- 
taining a free public library. The same year the General Assembly established a certifi- 
cation board to issue “‘librarian’s certificates under reasonable rules and regulations to 


be promulgated by the board.” 

Beginning in 1932 the federal government aided library service by furnishing clerks 
and bookmenders through FERA. In 1935 a new agency, the Works Projects Adminis- 
tration, was created. As this developed, long range planning took place and in 1937 
there was a state WPA Library Supervisor directing the federal project from the Com- 
mission office. 

The work project supplied demonstration bookmobiles which supplemented the 
demonstration bookmobile given to the North Carolina Library Commission by the 
North Carolina Library Association in 1936. At the time here was a total of eight 
bookmobiles in the state and it was observed that North Carolina “should have at least 
80 to reach all the people who want books and who live too far from the libraries.” 
(Today 95 bookmobiles are still not reaching all the people.) 





PWA and WPA funds were also available to help construct public buildings. Ten 
library buildings and several community buildings with library space were a direct out- 
growth of those projects. 

The Citizens’ Library Movement continued its work toward better libraries in 
North Carolina and asked the 1937 General Assembly for State Aid appropriations to 
help provide better service. This request was denied as was the next in 1939. A third 
request in 1941 supported by individuals, the North Carolina Library Association, the 
Citizens’ Library Movement and the North Carolina Library Commission secured an 
\ct to provide State Aid for Public Libraries in North Carolina with an appropriation 
of $100,000 for each year of the biennium. 


By this time many of the people in North Carolina without library service had expe- 
rienced some service through a demonstration bookmobile and the people in the seventy- 
two counties without countywide library service were eager to qualify for the state 
tunds which were to “improve, stimulate, increase and equalize public library service 
to the people of the whole state.”” The North Carolina Library Commission was author- 
ized to administer this fund. 
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And the idea of extending library service to all the people of the state beca: 
very real possibility. Seventy-six counties developed plans for countywide service 
met other specifications the first year. The funds also stimulated the developme: 
regional and tri-county libraries. 

The contract of some of the western counties with TVA for library service 
already paved the way for contracts and cooperative service. People saw that two 
of government could share services successfully. 

Again a war made inroads into library progress. At the time many libraries 
placing orders for bookmobiles to extend service to all areas of the counties, ve 
were frozen and improvisions had to suffice until sales were again permitted. 

Up to the present time State Aid has provided the greatest impetus to public li 
development in North Carolina. Income per capita has increased from ten cents in 
to fifty-one cents in 1954 and county and city funds have increased at a greater 
than State Aid. Service has been extended from 57‘ of the population to 954% « 
population. Counties with beckmobile service have increased from twelve to n 
one. Counties with countywide service have increased from 28 to 92. Eight do not 
countywide service and three of the eight have no public library within their b 
Bookstock has not increased proportionately. More people reading more books 
worn them out so fast that the gain is slight—from 1/3 to 3/5 book per capita. 

During World War II extension of service was limited physically. Trucks 
not available for bookmobiles and materials were not available for buildings. Thes 
itations slowed progress, but they allowed time for very careful planning and sin 
war there has been a definite upsurge in library building. More and more the lib: 
being considered the informational and cultural center of the community and 
ings are being planned accordingly. 

County service has increased until the one-half ton panel trucks convertec 
bcokmobiles after World War II are no longer adequate in some areas. Many are 
replaced with larger walk-in type bookmobiles which carry more books, phono 
records and films. 

The development cf more public libraries in the state has reduced the need f: 
traveling library service from the Commission. Emphasis has shifted from the g 
collection to more specific subject areas. Books are maintained in the general coll 
to serve the people without public libraries and to supplement the public library 
lection, but the greater use of the Library Commission collection is to answer 5; 
reference requests which are increasing steadily. Eleven public libraries, with a Stat 
supplement, are building up special subject collections in designated areas and are 
ing the books available throughout the state through interlibrary loans. An adult 
program has been established cooperatively by the Bureau of Visual Education (1 
sion Division, University of North Carolina), the North Carolina Library Comn 
and public libraries in the state. It is financed by State Aid funds. The combined « 
of the North Carolina Library Commission and North Carolina Library Associ 
working with the General Assembly have resulted in the revision of library la‘ 
meet both the changing fiscal pattern of the state and current library trends. 

The cooperation of the Institute of Government and the Public Libraries Sectio 
the North Carolina Library Association, with the North Carolina Library Commi 
has provided workshops and institutes which have been invaluable to trustees and lil 
staffs. Not to be overlooked in public library development in North Carolina are 
veys, especially the one of the nine Southeastern states through the cooperati 
the TVA. 

Between Thomas Bray’s gift in 1715 and the ninety-five bookmobiles today 
have been many efforts from individuals, librarian and non-librarian groups, and 01 
izations to provide good public library service to all Tar Heels, The goal remains 


same! 
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TRUSTEE SECTION PUBLICATION 


e Trustee Section of NCLA has published a North Carolina Library Trustee’s 


I] 10k, which has been sent to public library trustees throughout the state. The 
sec was assisted in this project by the Trustee Committee of the Public Library Sec- 
ti {r. William Medford of Waynesville is Chairman of the Trustee Section. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN NORTH CAROLINA 
By Mary Peacock DouGLas* 


en one begins to delve into the records on any subject, fascinating information 


1p —and so it is with school libraries in North Carolina. As early as July 1, 1857, 
at eting of teachers in Warrenton, W. W. Holden, then editor of a Raleigh news- 
Da] nd later Governor of the State, advised the establishment of school libraries and 


:, Calvin H. Wiley, the first State Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
from 1852 to 1865, further emphasized in a written report the idea of school 


libr . How long this idea had been germinating does not appear, but it is known 
that the students of the Raleigh Academy, chartered in 1801 and a forerunner of the 
Ra Public Schools, presented a play in 1809 to raise funds for the benefit of its 
schoo! library. Wiley’s idea evidently took root and, although it was handicapped in 
aln every conceivable way during the Civil War and its aftermath, the idea did 
not Following Dr. Wiley’s term the office of State Superintendent was abolished 
for a three year period. There was no stability in the office until 1877 when John C. 
Scarborough took office. 

Dr. Scarborough must have been a very energetic and able administrator, for during 
his term of office growth in many educational facets appeared and a semblance of state 
unity in an educational program emerged. His printed report of 1898 shows how well 
he had cultivated Dr. Wiley’s recommendation for school libraries. A new course of 


study for the public schools was issued in 1898 which included the following statement: 
“It is suggested that teachers may render great service to the communities in which 
they teach by leading in the formation of School Libraries . . . A school can do nothing 
better for a child than the implanting of such a thirst for knowledge as will lead to 
rmation of a habit of reading. Books are cheap, yet wisdom is needed in their 
selection.” There then follows a list of 38 titles recommended for purchase for school 
libraries, of which 20 or more still appear in standard lists. These include such titles 
as Hans Andersen’s Tales, Alice in Wonderland, Robinson Crusoe, and ‘Miss Alcott’s 
Little Women.” The list appearing in the 1898 course of study seems to be the first 
list of books for school libraries issued by the State Department of Public Instruction. 
Dr. Scarborough’s philosophy of school libraries is still adhered to today. 

The report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction for 1898 includes 
reports from many school systems in the State. Since actual information on school 
libraries almost dates from this report, quotations from specific school systems merit 


inclusion here. 

In Statesville a new building for white pupils was ‘erected in 1892 which “‘is heated 
by furnaces and contains classrooms, office, library, and an excellent auditorium. The 
course of study extends through eight grades.” Could this, perchance, be the first ex- 
clusively elementary school library built? 

Greensboro reported: “In the Lindsay Street School there is a growing library of 
about five thousand volumes. It has a regular income and is one of the United States 
depositories for the publications of Congress. The books circulate among the children 
and are used largely with their class work.” 


Supervisor of Libraries, Raleigh Public Schools. 
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Of Goldsboro the superintendent stated: “In connection with the school there 
good library of 2,000 well selected volumes. A librarian is employed whose sole 
is to care for the library. The books are selected with reference to their adaptabilit 
children and kence the library is used to strengthen and give interest to the 
throughout the whole school.” Reference to earlier employment of a full time sc 
librarian—with or without library training—has not been found, and the nam 
this cne remains unknown. 

From its inception as a school system, beginning on September 20, 1897, 
Point has had a school library program and its first annual report states, “An exc 
beginning has been made on a school library.” 

Rural schools—largely one, two, or three teacher schools—were for the most 
without school library facilities, although in a few counties some books could be 
rowed from the school superintendent’s office. Buncombe County was an exceptior 
the 1898 report includes the statement “Raised this year money enough to pl 
working library in nearly every public school in the County.” 

The dearth of library material in the rural schools was of such concern to Dr. 
Joyner when he became State Superintendent that he besought funds from the | 
lature to remedy this lack. The first State appropriation for school libraries was in 
when the North Carolina General Assembly appropriated $2,500 to aid in the pur 
of books on a matching basis of ten dollars from the community, ten dollars fron 
county board of education, and ten dollars from the State fund. The $2,500 amor 
to about one-half cent per pupil enrolled in the public schools at that time. By th 
of 1903 every one of the 500 rural libraries made possible by the Legislature of 
had been established. In 1903 the Legislature granted an additional $1,250 to the j 
appropriation of $2,500 to be spent supplementing the originally established lib: 
The supplementary fund was alloted in units of $5.00 in the same manner a 
original grant. A list of books from which purchases must be selected was issu 
1902. The list of books was arranged by the following subjects: Science stories; n 
legends, and history stories; biography and travel; poetry; essays; pedagogy; and fic 
Participating schools were required to select some titles from every section to guar 
variety in the books which would be available to the pupils. 

That same year, (1902) Dr. Joyner issued Education Bulletin No. 4 entitled 
Librarian and the Books. \t was published in accordance with a law directing the 
Superintendent to issue rules and regulations for proper use and preservation of b 
Two items in these rules deserve comment. Item 1 states “The librarian shall be aut 
ized to loan the books, free of charge, to any member of the school over twelve 
of age...” This requirement evidently elicited objection from the ‘“‘young fry,’ 
teachers, or both, because in the revision of the rules, published in 1904, item 1 
that the librarian may lend to ‘any member of the school over ten years of age, 
to any member of the school under ten years of age whose parents will agree in wr 
to be responsible for the books.” Item 5 in the 1902 bulletin reads that the libr 
“shall report (to the Superintendent about June 1) the number of volumes taken 
during the year, making mention by name of the three children of school age who 
shown the greatest interest in the library and improvement made from the use of 
Thus began the policy of an annual statistical report on school libraries to the S$ 
Department of Public Instruction. 

The recommendation that teachers enrich classroom instruction by using lib 
materials on related subjects is not new. Dr. Joyner, in his 1904 library bulletin 
cluded a section called “Suggestions as to the use of the Library in the School.” 
amazing that even the specific topics cited are apropos today. He said: “If in the « 
reading lesson, the teacher should have a chapter on Indians, it would be very ap 
priate to read selections from Story of Indian Children. . . While there is much inte 
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d in Russia, Japan, and China just at this time, these stories (Big People and 
Litt) People of Other Lands) would be a helpful means by which the teacher could 
arou. the interest of the children to read about . . . these countries. . . . Whenever 
the « 1001 work can be improved by supplementing with a library book it will always 
pay do this.” 


ng with this exhortation to use library materials came the General Assembly’s 


stern 1dmonition to protect and care for them. Section 3 of the 1903 school law reads 
_.. The County Boards of Education shall furnish, at the expense of the general 
count school fund, a neat book-case with lock and key to each library. . .” 


|, 1904, in his own report, Dr. Joyner included narrative reports from teachers in 
wide! scattered geographic sections of the state. It is significant that every report 
print: | included enthusiastic reference to the school library and its use. This same state 
report carried a picture of the library at Bobbitt’s School in Vance County. This is the 
first p.cture of a school library to appear in a report from the State Supeintendent of 
Publi, Instruction. It was replete with a reproduction of the Stuart painting of George 
Washington still found in many school libraries today. 

Much had been done for school libraries prior to 1904 and little that had been done 


needed to be undone. The vision that had set the pattern for school library service 
began nearly a hundred years ago, but it took half a century of slow growth before 


the idea was widespread. And another half century has passed and still there is much 
room for growth. But 1904 was a high water mark because it was then apparent what 
schoo! libraries could do in furthering educational aims and the idea of State financial 
aid had been established. 


In 1906 Charles L. Coon reported that there were 117,900 volumes in the rural 
school libraries and that $11,176 had been spent for them during the year, of which 
50 came from State funds. In 1953, Charles F. Carroll reported that there were 
4,699,784 volumes in the school libraries and that $1,398,109 had been spent of which 
$441,155 was from State funds. The road up has been long and hard. The years from 
1901 to 1923 mark a distinctive period of this story. This was a period of very small 
state aid to, for the most part, many small schools. The number of original libraries aided 
by the State during this period was 4,995 and the number of supplementary additions 
2,344. In many places these small libraries constitute the entire community reading re- 
sources other than the Bible and textbooks secured for school age children. While no 
statistics are available showing the use of these books, local residents say they were read 
to shreds by young and old alike. In 1923 the basis of distribution of State aid was 
changed to a $50.00 matching fund, rather than the earlier $10.00. This new plan 
continued in effect through the school year 1931. The annual State appropriation which 
was established in 1901 at $2,500, was increased to $3,750 in 1903, continuing at this 
figure through 1927, and was then increased to $10,000 where it remained through 
1931. The amount appropriated in 1931 constituted 1.2 cents per pupil then enrolled. 
Expenditures for school libraries were way beyond the State appropriation, however, 
18 it served only as a stimulating fund. The expenditure in 1923 was $30,300 and in 
[7a1, 1¢ was $139,793. Z 


$3, 


In 1931 the Legislature enacted legislation for State support of a minimum school 
program. The upkeep of the school library was recognized as a necessary expenditure 
ind funds were allotted for the purchase of library supplies, periodicals, and, to a lim- 
ited extent, replacement of worn-out and out-of-date books. State aid the first year of 
this program was $25,308 (about Sc per pupil). The total expenditure for school li- 
braries was $91,437. It will be recalled that this was a depression year. The appropria- 
tion for the current year is about 50c per pupil from State funds. State funds have at 
ill times been available to both white and colored schools. 
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As the book collections became larger there was a growing awareness of the 
for some type of library organization. In 1911, Educational Bulletin XVI, prepar 
Miss Minnie W. Leatherman, Secretary of the North Carolina Library Commission 
entitled The School Library and How to Use It, was issued by State Superintende: 
Public Instruction, Dr. J. Y. Joyner. This appears to have been not only the 
North Carolina school library handbook, but also the first printed school library 
beok issued by a state department of education. Printed helps on school libraries 
remained in demand. In addition to book lists issued from the State Departme: 
Public Instruction, other publications which have = to be requested are ) 
Carolina School Library ome ok, first printed ir 1937 and now in its 4th ed 
300k Displays—January to December; and Planning and Equipping the School Lit 


> 


\s the calls for help in ealetedaiu school libraries became raore persistent, the 
Carolina Library Commission shared its field worker, then called an “organizer” 
the schcols. Miss Mary Flournoy and later Miss Frieda Heller, serving in this cap 
gave invaluable service to the schools in helping them become aware of what lt 
can do in the lives of people as well as in making book collections more effective. | 
not until July 1930 that the State Department of Public Instruction employed a t 
schocl librarian as a member of its own staff—through funds set up for the purpx 
the General Education Beard of the Rockefeller Foundation, Southern States were | 
to inaugurate positions of state supervisors of school libraries in their state depart 
of education with a five year grant. Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas was selected f 
position in North Carolina and served as State School Library Adviser from 1930 
July 1947. Mrs. Eloise Camp Melton served from July 1947 until September 195( 
position was vacant until the summer of 1951 when Miss Cora Paul Bomar b 
State School Library Adviser. In September 1953 the position of Assistant State $ 
Library Adviser was created and Miss Celeste Johnston was appointed to fill it. 

Cne of the strongest advocates of school libraries in the State during the 
of 1920 to 1953 was Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, Director of Instruction in the Stat 
partment of Public Instruction. Through his leadership, library standards for ac 
ited high schools in the State were set up in 1921. These standards were material! 
panded in 1935 and were again improved in 1947. The first standards for elem« 
school libraries were established in 1924 and have also been expanded and imp 
with subsequent revisions. Dr. Highsmith was also active as a member of the 
committee of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, whose |i 
standards had marked effect in school library development in this and other Stat« 

As school libraries developed, the need for trained personnel became more and 
apparent. The University of North Carolina under Dr. Louis R. Wilson’s leadershi 
the way with summer programs offering six semester hours in library science to 
minimum requirements for librarians in accredited schools. Of major significance, 
ever, was the full year of library training offered at the Woman’s College in G: 
boro 1928-1933, for graduates of this program demonstrated, more than any 
single group, what schsol library service under trained pesonnel could really 1 
The later program for a degree in library science offered during the summer at 
University of North Carolina did much to provide the schools with trained libra 
but only a limited number of school librarians have been recruited from the re 
session classes. The library science program at Appalachian State Teachers Colleg: 
also had marked effect in providing school library personnel in the State. In 192 
there were four full-time trained librarians in the state; in 1932-33 there were 5 
1940-41 there were 95. For 1952-53, the number was 375. 

In America, no matter how small the group interested in any movement, there i 
urge to organize. In 1927 the school librarians met in Raleigh and organized 
tion of the North Carolina Education Association. Miss Mary Flournoy and Mrs. 
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H. | vos, librarian at R. J. Reynolds High School, Winston-Salem, and later school 
libra y supervisor there, were especially active in formulating this section. In 1954, a 
scho librarian, Mrs. Effie Meekins was elected president of the N. C. E. A., the first 
to h d this important position. 

ool libraries also felt their responsibility to the North Carolina Library Associ- 
ition An informal group met in Charlotte in 1927 to discuss the desirability of form- 
ection, but experienced some discouragement and did not actually organize until 
1933 \t a meeting in Greensboro. This does not mean, however, that the North Carolina 
Libr Association was not aware of the need for library service in schools. Indeed, 
with are exception, every program of the association from its inception included a talk 
relate to school library service. Since the topic was so consistent from year to year, it 
seems \ppropriate to indicate here something about it. The North Carolina Library Asso- 
ciatio had its organizational meeting in Charlotte in 1904 and at a general session there 
Mr. | A. Bivens of the Trinity High School spoke on “The Public Library and the 
Publi. School.” In 1906, the Superintendent of the Raleigh Public Schools appeared on 
the p ogram with his subject “The Library and the School.” The same topic was used 
in 1908 by another speaker. In 1909 in Goldsboro, a Round Table group really got 
down to work and discussed “Teaching the Public School Children How to Use the 
Library.” The following year the topic was “Work with Children and Schools.” A very 
full resumé of this program which was concerned with the use of books in classroom 
g appears in the January 1911 issue of N. C. Education. Finally in 1923 at an 
N. C. L. A. convention held in Winston-Salem at the new R. J. Reynolds High School 
1 “High School Libraries Section” is listed in the agenda with a very pretentious pro- 
gram with four speakers, covering topics which remain in the limelight today—the 
physical facilities of the library, cooperation between teachers and librarians, simplifica- 
tion of the classification scheme, and the importance of the school library. After this 
impressive beginning, a program for a school libraries section does not appear in a con- 
vention program again until 1933, at which time officers for it were elected. The school 
librarians came into their own as a strong and vital part of N. C. L. A. at its meeting 
in Southern Pines in 1939 at which time Althea Currin of national recognition was the 
guest speaker for the group which numbered about 80 school librarians. A school 
librarian was first elected president of N. C. L. A. for the biennium 1939-41, 

The youngest of the school library organizations in the State is the North Carolina 
High School Library Association, organized in 1947 and composed of student assistants 
in high school libraries. This group is dedicated to the improvement of school library 
service and is serving as a means of recruitment to the library profession. The first 
president was Frank Driscoll, a student of the R. J. Reynolds High School, Winston- 
Salem. 

It is perhaps strange to learn that the most rapid period of development in school 
libraries came during the depression. Through a well-organized W. P. A. program, 
some 1200 persons were placed in nearly a thousand schools to serve as library aids. 
Under plans formulated and sponsored by the State Department of Public Instruction 
ind the N. C. Library Commission, trained librarians served as district supervisors and 
vigorously carried out a program which resulted in book collections being put in good 
physical condition; in books being classified, marked, and properly shelved; in shelf lists 
being prepared; in adequate circulation systems being installed; and in helping teachers 
to understand what organized library service could mean. This program reached large 
ind small, elementary and high, rural and city schools. Having tasted this service and 
found it satisfying, many schools modified and adopted it so that it has been continued 
since the Federal project closed. The state appropriation to school libraries had made a 
project of this kind possible on a Statewide basis. 

Little has been said here of the program carried on by the State Department of 
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Public Instruction during the past 25 years, but the history of the school lil 


movement in the State would be incomplete without some summary of the acti, 


of the office of the State School Library Adviser. Annual lists of books recomme 
for school libraries have been prepared—not restrictive lists, but helps to those in 
where books are not readily available for examination. A plan whereby library book: 
be bought in the state through a textbook rental service was inaugurated, to the 
that even the most remote rural school might have some new books each year. A 1 
letter sent at regular intervals, has kept school library personnel throughout the 
uniformly aware of problems and practices and has welded the group into a coordi 
force. Visits from school to school extended end to end would show mileage suff 
to circle the globe at the equator at least ten times; every county has been visited 1 
times. Workshops have been carried on from time to time. Activity as a liaison p 
with many various groups has been frequent. Service in planning, exhorting, exten 
and interpreting has been constant. 

Statistics show how great has been the progress since Calvin H. Wiley intro 
educators in North Carolina to the desirability of school libraries, since John C. 
borough made them a part of the schools’ program, since J. Y. Joyner exhorte 
Legislature to include funds for them in the State’s school fund. School librarie 
the North Carolina Library Association can celebrate a golden anniversary of prog 


TAR HEEL LIBRARIANS 

Early in October Susan Grey AKERS flew to the Near East where she will 
on the faculty of the University of Tehran for the next nine months. After tha 
will tour Europe before returning home in December 1955. 

Mrs. Mary E. ANDERSON is assistant librarian of The Rockingham Count 
brary, Leaksville. Mrs. Anderson is from Whiteville and received the B.S. in L.‘ 
gree from UNC last June. 

Mrs. Alice Googe BAUER has resigned her position in the Serials Departme 
the Duke University Library to go to West Virginia. 

Elizabeth BITTING is now the Chemistry Librarian at the University of 
Carolina Library. 

Mrs. Grace BRAQUE was promoted to Head of Extension, Public Library of 
ston-Salem, September 1. 

Betsy CARROLL (UNC ’54) has joined the staff of the Public Library of ‘ 
lotte and Mecklenburg County. 

Margaret CHAPMAN is now back in Chapel Hill as cataloguer for the Lay 


brary of the University of North Carolina after working three years in the F! 
State University Library. 


N 


Mrs. Nancy Turner CHASE is the new assistant in the Library Extension 
partment of the University of North Carolina Library. 

Olan V. COOK is now Associate Librarian of The University of North Carol 

Mrs. Anna J. COOPER has accepted a position in the Salem College Library. 
was formerly Head of Technical Processes at the Public Library of Winston-Salen 

Elizabeth COPELAND is librarian of The Sheppard Memorial Library, Green 
She was the former librarian of The BHM Library, Washington. 

William Bryan CRUSE became librarian of the Dare County Library in Ma 
on June 15. Mr. Cruse is from Lexington, Kentucky. 

Jessie F. DE SHONG is the new librarian of Gardner Webb College, Boiling Spr 

Carlyle J. FRAREY, former Assistant Librarian of Duke University, has been 
pointed Associate Professor of Library Science at the University of North Carolin 
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ry idrew H. HORN, former Associate Librarian of the University of California 


ies at |.» Angeles, assumed his duties as University Librarian at the University of North 
led Caro ‘na Library on September 1. 

eas s. Elizabeth G. HOWE has resumed her position as librarian of the Henderson- 
an ville Cublic Library. 

nd s. Elizabeth H. HUGHEY accepted an invitation to participate in the National 
’S- F Cont rence on Rural Education in Washington in October. Mrs. Hughey also was a 
‘te F mem er of the White House Conference on Rural Reading held in 1951. 


eC 
{ I 


ile KELLING has been appointed Dean of the School of Library Science of the 
Univ vsity of North Carolina. 


i ) Frances KING has accepted a temporary cataloging position at the Public 
vo. | Libra y of Winston-Salem and Forsyth County. Mrs. King is a graduate of UNC and 
” F was 2 former cataloger at the Duke University Library. 

ed Robert E. LEE, formerly of the Greensboro Public Library staff, has joined the 
1r- Amer can Heritage Project staff at ALA headquarters as a field worker. 

the Donald N. MacKENZIE is assistant librarian of the Greensboro Public Library. Mr. 
ike — MacK«nzie received his library science degree from UNC last June. 

s. Anne McMULLAN is the new assistant librarian of The Sheppard Memorial Library, 


Green ville. 
Six Tar Heel librarians attended an Institute on County and Regional Libraries at 
rve BE Rutgers University in June. All were enthusiastic about the lectures and group discus- 


she [| sions. Fifty-nine librarians and trustees from thirteen states registered. North Carolinians 
ittending were: Marianne MARTIN and Mrs. Mildred HOBSON of Rockingham 
Li. County, Antoinette EARLE of Davidson County, Mrs. Elizabeth HUGHEY, Mrs. 
ai Susan GRAY, and Elaine VON OESEN of the North Carolina Library Commission. 
Mrs. Catherine Marie MAYBURY was appointed an assistant in the Documents 
of | Department at the University of North Carolina Library on July 15. 
Mrs. Vera B. MELTON, librarian of the Caldwell County Library, Lenoir, was 
eth | tamed “Girl of the Year” by the Alpha Upsilon chapter of Beta Sigma Phi sorority. 


Charlotte MONTGOMERY (UNC ’54) is a new staff member of The Public Li- 
rary of Charlotte and Mecklenburg County. 

Mrs. Mildred W. MORRISON is now assistant librarian of Central High School, 
Charlotte. She was formerly on the reference staff of The Public Library of Charlotte. 

Miss Joyce MOYER was appointed head of the circulation department of The Olivia 
ij. P Raney Library, Raleigh, on August 1. 


ida fiss Evelyn MULLEN, former field librarian at the N. C. Library Commission is 
ow Director of the Library Service Division of the state of Alabama in Montgomery. 
Je. Lawrence Quincy MUMFORD, the new Librarian of Congress and President of ALA, 


sanative of Ayden, N. C., and we claim him as a Tar Heel librarian. He was a student 
sistant at Duke University from 1922 to 1928. He is the eleventh Librarian of Con- 
gress and the first professionally trained librarian to hald that position. 
Margaret Sangster PARROT, who was formerly at the North Texas State College 
Library, is now an assistant in the Law Library of the University of North Carolina. 
Mrs. Louise M. PLYBON is the new Head of Technical Processes at the Public 
Library of Winston-Salem and Forsyth County. Mrs. Plybon was formerly librarian at 
ss Gardner-Webb College. 
Mrs. Kate Smith PYRON has been named librarian of the Salem College Library. 
8° FF She was formerly Associate Librarian. 
p- Mrs. Gladys ROBBINS was appointed to the staff of the North Carolina Library 
Commission as assistant reference librarian, August 1. 
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Marion L. ROBERTSON has resigned her position as librarian of the Hende: 
ville Public Library and has gone to Virginia. 

Mrs. Bessie Watson SCOTT joined the staff of the North Carolina Library ( 
mission as a field librarian July 1. Mrs. Scott was formerly librarian of The Shep 
Memorial Library in Greenville. 

Grace L. SIEWERS has retired as Librarian of the Salem College Library. 

Anne SINGLETON assumed the duties of assistant librarian of the Rowan P 
Library, Salisbury, on July 1. Miss Singleton comes to North Carolina from The \ 
(Florida) Public Library. 

Mrs. Gay H. SPIVEY, former librarian in Halifax County, has accepted the 
position of children’s librarian of The May Memorial Library, Burlington. 

Elvin STROWD i: the new assistant in the Order Department of the Universi 
North Carolina. 

Elaine VON OESEN has been elected to a four year term as North Carolina 1 
sentative to the executive board of the Southeastern Library Association. 

Elizabeth WHITE (Syracuse ’54) is a reference assistant at the Public Libra 
Charlotte and Mecklenburg County. 
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NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARIES 
DISTRICT MEETINGS OF NCLA 


The picture on the opposite page was taken at a meeting of District One of N‘ 


on October 17, 1922. The practice of holding smaller meetings between the annual 1 
ings of the Association was begun in 1915 when three district chairmen were appoi 
The meetings were successful and the number of districts was soon increased to s 

The minutes of the District One meeting in 1922, chaired by Miss Anne Pierc« 
reprinted below: 

“The North Carolina Library Association convened at the Carnegie Library in ( 
lotte on October 17th for its third District meeting. Mr. H. P. Harding, Superinte: 
of City Schools, presided over the meeting. The day’s program began at 11 o'clock 
notable wet the first being by Mr. Donald Gillis of Asheville, who made an 
esting talk on ‘Library Publicity’ in which he told how fiction could be used, thi 
newspaper publicity, in dr awing other people to the Library. He stated that adver 
is as necessary to a Libr ary ’s progress as it is to that of a store. 

“Mr. A. M. Elliott, Principal of the Junior High School of Charlotte, spoke o1 
the Charlotte Library is a part of the public school system—how its resources a1 
into the schools of the city by different grades visiting the Library and becoming fa 
with the classification and arrangement of books i how credit in English is 
for work done in Library use. 

“Dr. E. F. Shewmake, of Davidson College, spoke on the ‘Standards and Tend 
in Contemporary American Fiction.’ In an interesting way he told of the beginni 
the English novel in 1740, the American novel in 1820, and how American fictio 
be divided into three distinct periods. That of the time of Washington Irving was 
as the first period of the short story in America, and lasted from 1820 to 1835. TI 
and Hawthorne period followed as the second division, and lasted 15 years as d 
first. By the middle of the century the third period commenced. This he labeled 
‘dawning of definiteness.’ At this time came the modern magazine and the d 
for something more definite than the sketchy short story. By 1861, he said, the 
ment toward realism was well under way. The modern short story began with the 
century, Dr. Shewmake said, and, of the three types of novels, adventure, romanc: 
realism, the best work being done in America today is in the field of realism. In di 
ing the progress of the short story from Irving’s time to the present, Dr. Shewmal 
pressed his belief that the success of the short story as a creative art is practically 

“Dr. Louis R. Wilson, President of the North Carolina Library Association, 
on the ‘State’s Challenge to its Public Libraries.’ He stated that in the twent 
years since the first library in the State was established by public tax, tremendot 
vance had been made, although the State is not the reading State, nor does it hay 
library facilities it should have. 

“The members of the Association were entertained at the Rotary luncheon at 
o’clock. An enjoyable feature of this hour was an address by Dr. Rondthaler of 5 
Academy on ‘Know North Carolina.’ 

“The trustees of the local Library carried the visitors on a sight-seeing tour « 
city after a round-table discussion of library problems in the State which follow 
luncheon. 

“The resolutions adopted by the association were: ‘Resolved, That Children’s 
Week, November 12-18, be observed by all libraries and schools in the State.’ 

‘Resolved, that cities having public libraries adopt as their standard of suppo1 
expenditure of $1 per capita. The present North Carolina average is 20 cents per ¢ 
[The 1953 per capita average was forty-six cents, Ep.] 

‘Resolved. That county and city boards of education set aside a definite fui 
their budgets for the upbuilding of school libraries and that they cooperate with ex 
city libraries to this end.’ ” Rusy McWuirtTer, Secrefary. 
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NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARIES 
OUR HONORARY MEMBERS 


ring the early years of the North Carolina Library Association many of the 
state visitors to Conferences were elected to honorary membership ‘‘under sus- 
of the Constitution” which provided that honorary members were to be ap- 
by the Executive Board. Perhaps this was a reflection of the gracious manners 
urn of the century; or simply the grateful acknowledgement of a young organi- 
o important library leaders who came to North Carolina to encourage progress. 
B the age of fifteen, in 1919, the Association decided to reserve this recognition 
ibers who had made a definite contribution to library progress in the state, and 
| the constitution to read: ‘““Honorary members may be elected only by a ma- 
o ite of the Association at its annua! meeting.” Since that time sixteen persons 
ha n elected to honorary membership; fourteen are living. For the benefit of newer 
me ; of the Association here are brief sketches of our honorary members. Some 
f have sent us special messages for this Anniversary Issue: 


Mrs. Minnie Leatherman Blanton 


1ie W. Leatherman was the first Secretary of the North Carolina Library Com- 


mi She was appointed in 1909 and served until 1919. During her term of office the 
Cor sion’s annual appropriation was raised from $1,500 to $8,000, “the largest appro- 
pria of any Southern state.” Mrs. Blanton organized the “traveling libraries” (pack- 
ing of books) sent out to rural areas in the state beginning about 1910. She was 
elected an honorary member of NCLA in 1919 when she left the state. 


Mrs. M. D. Phillips 
(Mary B. Palmer) 


Miss Mary B. Palmer was the sixth president of NCLA; she served as secretary from 
1910 until 1915 when she became president. Miss Palmer was librarian of the Carnegie 
Library of Charlotte and taught at the Carnegie Library School in Atlanta before be- 
coming Secretary and Director of the North Carolina Library Commission in 1919 
where she served until 1923. At this time she left the state and the Association recog- 


nized her contribution to library development by electing her to honorary membership. 
She writes: 

[t would probably not mislead anyone for me to say that the North Carolina 
Library Association was organized before my arrival in the state. For many years 
the memory has lingered of my enjoyment of my early contacts with its mem- 
bers, and my appreciation of their help, especially in my work at the Library 
Commission. 

Now that Mr. Phillips has retired, and we have returned to North Carolina 
to live, this year is an important one for us also, and I am happy to join in con- 
gratulations to the North Carolina Library Association on its Fiftieth Anniversary. 


. 


Miss Annie F. Petty 


Miss Annie F. Petty is one of the founders of NCLA; she was on the first executive 
board, served as a vice president in 1907, and became the second president in 1908. She 
was again elected as the fifth president in 1913. Miss Petty was the first professionally 
trained librarian in North Carolina. She was librarian of the State Normal and In- 
dustrial College (now the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina) 
where the organizational meeting of NCLA was held in May of 1904. She was elected 
to honorary membership in 1939. 
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Mr. Charles Whedbee 









































| 
The late Mr. Charles Whedbee of Hertford was made an honorary membe of |) ) 
NCLA in 1943. The action was a recognition of his untiring efforts to obtain stat. aid 
for the public libraries of the state. As legislative chairman of NCLA he visited al 10st 
every legislator prior to the 1941 session of the General Assembly and discussec the 
need for state aid in that representative’s own county. 
Mr. Joseph Penn Breedlove 
Mr. Breedlove is one of the founders of NCLA; he served on the executive | jard 
for the first decade of the Association, and was the fourth president from 19 
1913. As librarian of Trinity College (later Duke University) he continued 
active supporter of library progress in the state. He was elected to honorary mer ber- 
ship in 1947. 
Dr. Louis R. Wilson ‘h 
Dr. Wilson, the dean of North Carolina librarians, is too well known to the | \em- se 
bership of NCLA to need identification here. One of the founders of the Associ ion; | % 
the only person to serve three times as President (1910, 1912-23, 1929-31); m« nber le 
of the first North Carolina Library Commission; builder of the University of North Car- ¥ 
olina Library; Dr. Wilson has served his state and profession well. He played a key = 
the first years of NCLA which he describes elsewhere in this publication. After ab- | 
sence at the Graduate Library School in Chicago he returned to continue effort. fo: 
library development. He not only remembers more of the past in the library world than 
most of us; he also sees farther into the future. His honorary membership was \ oted 
in 1947. cy 
uo 
pF 19 
Mr. J. Frank Wilkes 19 
The late Mr. J. F. Wilkes was an active member of NCLA during its early years unt 
He served as treasurer from 1907 to 1909, and vice president in 1910. He served a 
chairman of the legislative committee of NCLA which was instrumental in having the 
General Assembly establish the North Carolina Library Commission in 1909. As a Trus- 
tee of the Carnegie Library of Charlotte, Mr. Wilkes exemplified the importance of 
trustee members ot NCLA. He was elected to honorary membership in 1949. syn 
193 
Mrs. Ethel Taylor Crittenden We 
CCl 
Mrs. Ethel T. Crittenden was for thirty-one years librarian of Wake Forest College — peri 
and is now librarian emeritus. She was the eighth president of NCLA and took active & libr 
part in the Association during her library career. Her contributions were recognized by J awa 
honorary membership in 1951. she 
Mrs. Nellie Rowe Jones p 
Mrs. Nellie Rowe Jones was librarian of the Greensboro Public Library from 192 ” 
through 1949. She developed the collection of O. Henryana and the valuable !oca 
history collection now in the library. She was president of NCLA from 1925 to 1927 al 
during which period the Association collected funds with which to purchase a book- h 
mobile for the North Carolina Library Commission. Mrs. Jones is an author as we'll 4 : 
s( 
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rian and has published stories, articles and books. To fill a real need she wrote 
ring North Carolina (1933) which will probably be found in every library in 
N Carolina. Honorary membership was conferred on Mrs. Jones in 1951. From her 
he 1 Greensboro Mrs. Jones writes: 
is an honorary member of the North Carolina Library Association I send my 
1est greetings to each member on the Golden Anniversary. 
yoking back through the many years when I was an active member it is a 
e of great satisfaction to note the wonderful growth of this splendid or- 
ition and its contribution to our State. 
lease let me assure you of my deep and abiding interest in the future of our 
ed North Carolina Library Association. 


Miss Katherine C. Ricks 


Ricks was librarian of the Guilford College Library from 1922 to 1949. Dur- 
tenure the book collection was increased from eight thousand to over thirty-two 


thous id books, and she built up the famous Quaker collection at Guilford. An active 
men of NCLA, Miss Ricks was a vice president from 1925 to 1927 and secretary 
of the Association from 1931 to 1935. When she retired as librarian at Guilford Col- 
lege in 1949, becoming librarian emeritus, she continued as hostess in the alumni house 
until 1953 when she moved to Richmond, Virginia. Miss Ricks was elected to hon- 
orary membership in 1951. 


Mrs. Lillian B. Griggs 


Mrs. Griggs was the seventh and fourteenth president of NCLA, serving in that 
capacity from 1918 to 1919, and 1931 to 1933. She served as treasurer of the Associa- 
tion from 1913 to 1917. Mrs. Griggs was librarian of the Durham Public Library from 


1911 to 1923; Secretary and Director of the North Carolina Library Commission from 
1924 to 1930; and librarian of the Woman’s College of Duke University from 1930 
until 1949. She was elected an honorary member of NCLA in 1951. 


Miss Marjorie Beal 


Marjorie Beal and State Aid for Public Libraries in North Carolina are almost 
synonymous. As Secretary and Director of the North Carolina Library Commission from 
1930 to 1950, Miss Beal crusaded with untiring energy and unwavering faith for more 
county libraries to serve the rural people of the state. The population of the state with 
iccess to a library tripled during her administration. Largely through her vision in a 
period of national depression North Carolina had more federally paid workers in the 
library field than any other state in the union. Honorary membership in NCLA was 
iwarded Miss Beal in 1951. She sends the following message from Waynesville where 
she now lives: * 


| am honored to be an Honorary Member of the North Carolina Library Asso- 
ciation. To me it means the happy co-operation of all the North Carolina librarians 
and a continuation of never-to-be-forgotten friendships and understanding. 

To look back numerous occasions stand out, some appalling, some gladsome but 
always the friends of library progress stand foremost. What would North Carolina 
have done without Dr. Louis R. Wilson, Dr. Frank P. Graham, William T. Polk, 
Charles Whedbee and hundreds of others who helped convince the people that 
books and reading were essential to the betterment of their State? 
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The Honorable Graham Arthur Barden 


Mr. Barden, United States Congressman from North Carolina, was made an ho: 
member of NCLA in 1953. During his many years of public service Mr. Bard 
supported legislation to promote better library service and sought the support of 
in The Congress. He has been active in the fight to keep the postal rate for book 
and to secure Federal Aid for public libraries. 


Dr. Frank Porter Graham 


Dr. Graham has been a consistent friend of libraries. It was his challenge 
NCLA at the meeting in Charlotte in 1927 which set off the Citizens’ Library 
ment in North Carolina. As President of the University of North Carolina he y 
fluential in gaining support for public libraries of the state. He and members 
faculty of the University were members of the speakers bureau which gained s 
of individuals and groups to the Movement. Dr. Graham was elected to honorary 
bership in 1953. From his present post as a mediator for the United Nations D: 
ham sends the following telegram: 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY AS 
CIATION ON ITS FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY AND TO THE PEOPLE OF 17 
STATE ON THE SERVICES OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR ITS CONSTR 
TIVE PART: IN INCREASING THE READING AND CIRCULATION 
BOOKS AMONG THE PEOPLE; THE FOUNDING OF MANY LIBRAR 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY C 
MISSION; FOUNDING AND PROMOTIONAL WORK OF THE CITIZ! 
LIBRARY MOVEMENT; THE ESTABLISHMENT AND WINNING ST 
SUPPORT OF THE COUNTYWIDE PUBLIC LIBRARIES; COOPERAT 
WITH THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF F 
CATION AND FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE EXPERT TRAIN] 
HIGH STANDARDS, PROFESSIONAL MORALE AND PUBLIC SER\ 
OF LIBRARIANS IN NORTH CAROLINA. THESE AND MANY OTI 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND VALUES ARE A PART OF MEMORABLE W<¢ 


RATION OF THIS FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY BECOME A REDEDI( 
TION OF THE ASSOCIATION TO THE READING AND CIRCULATI 
OF BOOKS WITH ALL THEIR PERSONAL, CIVIC, ECONOMIC, Cl 
TURAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUE TO THE PEOPLE OF NORTH CA! 
LINA. 


Mr. William T. Polk 


Mr. Polk is a warrior for library development. His sword is his pen which 
used generously. As Chairman of the Citizens’ Library Movement Mr. Polk was 1 
sible for much of the success of that organization whose activities are describe: 
where in this issue. Through editorials in the Greensboro Daily News of which 
Mr. Polk is Associate Editor the public is kept aware of the progress of librari 
the need for increasing support. Mr. Polk was elected to honorary membership in 
His greeting and challenge follows: 

Salutations and congratulations to the North Carolina Library Association 
its first 50 years, which I am sure will be the hardest ones. 

The story of the steady movement toward better library service for more 
more Tar Heels over the last half century—and especially the past 30 years— 
significant and inspiring one. 
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hree decades ago this state was on rock bottom among the list of states in 
y service to its people. Today, thanks largely to the NCLA, nearly all citizens 
is state have access to some public library. This coverage may be thin and 
much to be desired in many places, but it has had a tremendous and gratify- 
pansion, 

body knows what may come of it when a boy or a girl, a man or a woman, 
1 book out of a library, because the opportunities for increased information, 
ion, recreation, wisdom and joy are infinite. 

community which has no public library is, as Gilbert Highet puts it, “only 
ive.” The NCLA has done a magnificent work in bringing life in rich abun- 
to all parts of this state. 

ny happy returns—we are just getting started. 


Mr. Joseph Ruzicka 


\uzicka is head of a bookbinding firm which has done much for libraries in 
nd North Carolina libraries in particular. For him the craft of binding, fine 
ship and service to libraries have come before business profits. He has been 
»y the American Bookbinders’ Institute for his contributions to the high stand- 
demanded in Class A binding. He and his son, the late J. Vernon Ruzicka, 
» underwrite North Carolina Libraries when the Association was financially 
» carry this expense, and his grandson, Joseph V. Ruzicka, Jr., is continuing 
rous action. As a recognition of his service and that of his family and firm, 
ph Ruzicka was elected to honorary membership in 1953. From Baltimore Mr. 
writes: 
Anniversary should be a celebration of a period of achievement and a 
1 Anniversary is usually a climax of hopes fulfilled. Certainly this is true of 
North Carolina Library Association. 
1¢ pioneers back there in 1904 had a germ of an idea—a desire for substantial 


ries, a dream which soon became a need. This need produced more ideas, and 


dreams grew into realities, nurtured as they were by that unbeatable combination 


of 


ous thought and hard work. The North Carolina Library Association can 


claim much of the credit for the great progress made in library service, personnel 
and architecture; and North Carolina can well be proud of the example that has 
been set for many other states to follow. 

May the growth of libraries in North Carolina continue and may all those re- 
sponsible for the spread of knowledge, culture and reading pleasure through library 
faculties, continue to derive great satisfaction from their inestimable public service. 
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SOUTHEASTERN HONORS DR. WILSON 


Southeastern Library Association unanimously elected Dr. Louis R. Wilson to 
y membership at the Sixteenth Biennial Conference in Atlanta, September 29 
ber 2, 1954. We are proud to print the citation of Dr. Wilson in this special 


rsary issue. 


Louis Round Wilson, distinguished librarian, writer and teacher. President of 


the 
| 
| 


1d 


versit 


ent 


\merican Library Association (1935-36); a founder of the Southeastern Li- 
brary Association and its president from 1924-26; a founder and three times pres- 


of the North Carolina Library Association; long-time Librarian of the Uni- 
y of North Carolina; founder and first director of the University’s Library 


School, and Dean of the Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago. In 


thes. 


ress 


and other capacities he has for more than fifty years contributed to the prog- 
f librarianship at the local, regional, national and international levels. 
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As Librarian of the University of North Carolina from 1901 to 1932, 
Wilson laid in Chapel Hill the foundation of a great research collection, 
planned the physical plant necessary to its successful use. But his contributio: 
his university has extended far beyond the library. He served on the Preside 
Advisory Committee, Board of Governors of the Institute of Research and & 


Science, Board of Governors of the University Press, member of the Committec 


Consolidation of the University, on the administrative boards of the var 
schools, and in a variety of other important advisory positions. He organized 
Extension Division and became the first director of this agency whose influ 
reaches the far corners of the state. 

Dr. Wilson promoted the establishment of the North Carolina Library ¢ 
mission and became the first chairman of that organization which has placed b 
within the reach of almost every North Carolinian. 

As member of important divisions of the Southern Educational Associa 
and the National Education Association, he was influential in securing the a 
tion of higher standards for school libraries. As Dean of the Graduate Lib 
School of the University of Chicago he made the school a place of influence a 
center of research in all areas of librarianship. 

His sound judgment, far reaching outlook and his devotion to education 
librarianship have contributed heavily to improved professional status for | 
rians in the South and throughout the nation, and the profession of the libr 
enjoys wider respect and greater prestige, and exerts more influence upon con 
porary society in part because of Dr. Wilson’s dedication to his chosen work. 

Last week the Chapel Hill Weekly described him as the University of N 
Carolina’s elder statesman. He has long been an elder statesman of the Southea 
Library Association, and he honors this Association by accepting the special n 
bership which has just been conferred upon him. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


1904-1954 
Mrs. Annie Smith Ross, 1904-1908 
Miss Anne Petty, 1909; 1913-1915 
Dr. Louis R. Wilson, 1910; 1921-1923; 1929-1931 
Mr. J. P. Breedlove, 1911-1913 
Miss Mary B. Palmer, 1915-1916 
Mrs. Lillian B. Griggs, 1917-1918; 1931-1933 
Mrs. Ethel Taylor Crittenden, 1919-1921 
Mr. Charles B. Shaw, 1923-1925 
Miss Nellie Rowe, 1925-1927 
Miss Anne Pierce, 1927-1929 
Mr. Charles H. Stone, 1933-1935 
Miss Nora Beust, 1935-1937 
Miss Mary Louise McDearman, 1937-1938 
Mrs. Nell G. Battle, 1938-1939 
Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, 1939-1941 
Mr. Guy R. Lyle, 1941-1942 
Mr. Hoyt R. Galvin, 1942-1943 
Dr. Susan Grey Akers, 1943-1946 
Miss Eloise Camp, 1946-1947 
Miss Margaret Ligon, 1947-1949 
Mr. Harlan C. Brown, 1949-1951 
Miss Jane B. Wilson, 1951-1953 
Miss Charlesanna Fox, 1953- 
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NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARIES 
CITIZENS’ LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN NORTH CAROLINA 


By WiLtiaM S. PowELL* 


\\ le the flappers and their beaus of the “Roaring Twenties” were dancing the 


Char! ‘on and painting Mickey Mouse, “Oh You Kid” and ‘23-Skiddoo” on yellow 
slicke 1 more serious element of the population was becoming more and more aware 
of No h Carolina’s poor showing, culture wise, in national statistics. Orlando Stone, a 
grad student at the University of North Carolina who did some work under the 
super. ion of L. R. Wilson, submitted a master’s thesis to the Department of Sociology 
in 192. on the reading habits of North Carolinians. Stone’s findings indicated that only 
one-th d of the families in North Carolina took a daily newspaper. Considering news- 
paper id magazine reading together, he found that North Carolina stood in 43rd place 
among the states. In number of volumes per inhabitant in its public libraries, North 
Carolin: was absolutely on the bottom of the list—48th among the states. Massachusetts, 
by wa: of illustration, had two volumes per person while North Carolina had eleven 
persons per volume. And this was at a time when Tar Heels were boasting that they had 
enough automobiles in the state to take all the people to ride at one time. 

The following year, under the auspices of the American Library Association, a study 


of the conditions and needs of public libraries in the United States was published. It 
revealed that 68% of the citizens of North Carolina did not have access to a public 
library and that the income of the existing libraries averaged only four cents per capita. 
They owned only six books for every one hundred people. Out of 72 libraries serving 
the public in North Carolina only 30 were tax supported and there were 46 counties 
with no public library service of any kind. 

During the course of the 1927 session of the North Carolina Library Association this 
subject was mentioned and it was generally agreed that North Carolina ‘“‘needs a new 
awakening of social accounting.” Until the final day, however, nothing of importance 
was proposed concerning the situation. On November 3 the closing session of the last day 
of the meeting was devoted to a speech by Professor Frank P. Graham of the University 
of North Carolina. He put the problem clearly before the members of the North Caro- 
lina Library Association and urged them “to organize, to press the fight, and put libra- 
ries” in those counties which did not have them. Reaction to the challenge was spon- 
taneous. A resolution was immediately introduced and unanimously passed “That the 
North Carolina Library Association declare for a library campaign for education and 
promotion of library growth in North Carolina and that committees be appointed to 
plan the campaign.” 

The December issue of the North Carolina Library Bulletin presented an earnest plea 
from Anne Pierce, newly elected president of the North Carolina Library Association, 
for equal book privileges in North Carolina for town and country. “With every libra- 
rian, every trustee, and every individual interested in a better and finer North Caro- 
lina,” she proclaimed, ‘it can be done. Sell the Public Library idea to North Carolina! 
Won’t you send in ideas, plans, and suggestions for putting over this campaign? One 
person cannot do it but there is magic in the word ‘together’ and with North Carolina 
interested as she now is, may we not count on your support and active interest in mak- 
ng these two years memorable ones in the development of library service in North Car- 
olina?” 


While the North Carolina Library Association was working out details of the cam- 
paign it was to sponsor, Dr. Graham set out to conduct a one-man drive whenever op- 
portunity arose. Before the spring of 1928 he had occasion to speak on the subject in 
several Tar Heel towns. Under his direction University of North Carolina alumni groups 


Assistant Librarian, North Carolina Collection, University of North Carolina. 
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adepted resolutions pledging support to local libraries to the end that North Ca: 
“cultural development . . . might be comparable with its material development.’ 


Basic plans for a state-wide campaign were developed during the early mon 
1928. A committee was appointed by the North Carolina Library Association to i 
action and a few weeks later the committee, with additional members, met in ¢ 
Hill. Each member brought the names of people who might be interested. A ch 
was selected, a publicity chairman appointed, and plans laid for the campaig: 
thousand letters were next sent out to North Carolinians all over the state and, 
plies came in, a file by place and a file by name was kept for future use of tho: 
indicated interest in the cause of better library service. 

On November 13, 1928, in Charlotte, where the idea had first been propos 
year before, the Citizens’ Library Movement, as it was now called, was officially lau 
For this first meeting some 200 representatives were present from the district cor 
of Lincoln, Gaston, Union, Cabarrus, and Mecklenburg counties. It was reporte 
the campaign had been developing quietly for several months and that all of th 
organizations in the state as well as about 200 individual “library enthusiast 
pledged their support. Colonel Frank P. Hobgood, a Greensboro attorney and | 
brary trustee, was chosen state chairman of the Movement. For the campaign t! 
was divided into a number of districts each with a chairman and committee t 
Hobgood, who was to have general supervision of the entire campaign. 

The Citizens’ Library Movement, while largely originating with librarians, wa 
conducted by and for the citizens of the state. It was not a fund-raising campai 
an educational campaign. Today, in one sense, we might also consider supporters 
Movement as forming a “pressure group” since they came to exert influence on 
bers of the General Assembly in favor of certain legislation introduced to promot 
lic library service in the state. 

A Handbook of the Citizens’ Library Movement, prepared by the North ¢ 
Library Commission and published by the North Carolina Library Association, aj 
in 1928. Members of the various committees were listed as well as those citize: 
had, up to the time of publication, joined the Movement. It contained concise 
ments for better library service and cited cases both at home and outside the stat« 
real progress had been made. The existing public library law was quoted in full. 

The president of the North Carolina Library Association announced that 
meetings of a number of state organizations had scheduled sessions on the need f 
proved library service in North Carolina. Among these were the Parent-Teacher 
ciation, the Parental Institute, and the Conference for Social Service. In addition 
evidence of increased interest in the problem, the growing number of requests 1 
formation and assistance directed to the Library Commission was cited. 

A progress report on the Citizens’ Library Movement in the June, 1929, is 
the North Carolina Library Bulletin bore convincing evidence of the importance « 
project. Events ranged from a “‘stirring address” in Winston-Salem to a contest in 
County on “Why Union County Needs a Public Library.” President Chase of the 
versity of North Carolina announced in this issue the gift of $100,000 for the 
lishment of a library school in Chapel Hill. The Weil family in Goldsboro gave a | 
ing and $5,000 for a library there and Harper D. Shepherd, Pitt County native, 
$50,000 for a library building and permanent equipment in Greenville. Perhaps 
typical of the results expected from the Citizens’ Library Movement, however, w 
mass meeting in Nash County following preliminary planning by the local Cit 
Library Movement committee. County commissioners, members of the board of « 
tion and other county officers, members of all civic clubs, and such groups as the D 
and U.D.C., home demonstration clubs, principals and teachers, and the public in 
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re invited. The topic of the day was public library service for Nash County. 


TI :tral committee which had laid the plans was enlarged and divided into sub-com- 
mi each with definite assignments for the summer. Full reports were due at a 
me scheduled for the fall and, as a final result, a county library was established. 


September still further progress was reported. Sixteen high schools in the state 
repo d full time librarians, the Library Commission had organized 35 school libraries, 


\ 1-Salem and Wilmington were giving courses in the use of the library to stu- 
der special tax levy now supported libraries in Black Mountain, Weldon, Hickory, 
anc shington, Union County was engaged in an active library campaign, the Stanly 
Co library reported that its county patrons had increased to 24% as contrasted with 
19 e year before, the seven largest libraries in the state reported an increase of more 
tha 0,000 in circulation while in Charlotte the public library circulation was up 
30 fore than 1,200,000 books were read by the children in the standard elementary 
scl of the state during 1928-1929. There now were 279,000 volumes in these 
sch whereas five years previously, except in some of the cities, very few elementary 
sch had even small libraries. 

ernor O. Max Gardner was guest of honor at a session of the North Carolina 
Li Association in October, 1929. In an address on the Citizens’ Library Movement 
he zed his administration to support improved library service. He regarded the 
Mo nt as one of the most profoundly significant undertakings in the state since the 
compulsory school law—a people’s declaration of war against appalling conditions. “I 
see his Citizens’ Library Movement,” he said, ‘‘a profoundly significant step in the 
direction of supplying the higher cultural and spiritual needs of our people.” 

roup of large taxpayers appeared before the governing body of Charlotte to in- 
sist that funds be appropriated for library service to meet the conditions of a Rosen- 
wald grant even though it meant increasing municipal taxes. “One of the most en- 
couraging results of the Citizens’ Library Movement,” we read in the December, 1929, 
North Carolina Library Bulletin, “is the growing realization that library service costs 
money, and that a library cannot be run on nothing by just anybody.” 


T 


Unfortunately, however, that realization came at a most inopportune time. The 
near-disastrous results of the October, 1929, Crash and the following Depression seem 
to have all but wiped out the good foundation for library progress laid by the Citizens’ 
Library Movement. 

The biennial report of the Library Commission issued in 1930 indicates that the 
use of tax money for public libraries was not entirely out of the question, however. The 
Wilson County Library reported an appropriation of $300 from the Board of County 
Commissioners, the City of Greenville took over the local public library from the 
Woman’s Club, and the public library in Statesville became tax-supported in 1929. How 
much credit for this trend can be assigned to the Citizens’ Library Movement might be 
debated, but the Movement was a great state-wide influence and undoubtedly played a 
large part in the growth of more adequate support from public sources. The Commis- 
sion’s report noted that active library campaigns were under way in several counties, 
notably Union, Surry, and Caldwell, and concluded that “it is only a question of time 
when the governing bodies of these counties will make the necessary appropriations.” 

Reports from various sources for the next few years, deep Depression years, contain 
little evidence of tangible progress in the library field. The Citizens’ Library Movement 
continued its educational drive, nevertheless. In April, 1930, around one hundred per- 
sons had attended a breakfast session of the State Conference of Social Service at which 
Francis Clarkson of Charlotte presided. The program consisted of a discussion of various 
library projects over the state. 

Towards the end of the year R. B. House of the University of North Carolina 
pointed out the economic problems of the South in their effect on the drive for more and 
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better libraries. He noted the stock reply of both public and private sources of 
when approached with the problem. “It will cost money and this is no time to a 


money.” “In my opinion,” House wrote, ““we can meet the economic problem bet 


indirect than by direct means. Let us begin to enrich the quality of living first 
firmly believe that we will then create more economic riches. For, after all, wealtl 
be created by intelligence; it is not something already created and simply waiting 
gathered. And intelligence is a quality of the spirit, not a commodity in the open 
ket... . I don’t believe increased expenditure in business will ever give us better | 
But I do believe increased expenditure on brains will give us better business. But, b 
or no business, I believe more expenditure on brains will deepen and enrich the « 
of life in the South. And if we get this we can forego wealth. 


“If the South can turn itself to this task of enriching the quality of life rathe 
to the hopeless task of equalling the rest of the county in money—gained at all « 
he concluded, “it will do two things: It will renew the one tradition that has giv: 
section distinction—the tradition of humane culture. And it will gain leaders 
America.” 

The Depression at first seems not to have dampened the enthusiasm of the sup 
of the Citizens’ Library Movement, but rather instead to have presented a challen 
to have served as a horrible example of national situations and conditions to be 
in the future through a better informed citizenry. North Carolina’s example in 
up the first Citizens’ Library Movement did not go unnoticed outside the Ta 
state. Kansas, in January, 1930, set up a Citizens’ Library Committee and was fo 
in the same year by South Carolina, Illinois, and Michigan. Late in 1932 similar 
ments existed in Louisiana, New York,-Ohio, and Texas. 


In 1934 the Citizens’ Library Movement, through the generosity of a friend, w 
to publish the second booklet of the campaign. Entitled Books and the Minds of \ 
was prepared by William T. Polk who, in the spring of that year, had succeded Col 
good as chairman of the Movement. This was a re-statement of the aims of the 
zens’ Library Movement and again pictured the lowly position of North Carol 
the field of library service. A forthright statement of causes and remedies wa: 
enough to be grasped by all. Lack of money and lack of realization of the va 
a public library were causes; remedies were more county libraries (‘‘since North 
lina is a rural state and the county is the main unit of society”) and more book 
and book deposit stations to take the books directly to the people who need them 


“It is not such a difficult thing to start a public library,” the reader is a 
“which is merely a collection of books efficiently circulated. All that is neede 
small group of people sufficiently interested and energetic to get it started. 
established, it should if properly maintained increase in size and usefulness 
people realize that it is a cooperative enterprise which gives them good readin 
far less than they could buy it individually.” 


The objective of the Citizens’ Library Movement at that time was a syst 
libraries which would serve every man, woman, boy, and girl in North Carolin 
which would provide opportunity and encouragement to educate themselves co: 
ously, to improve their ability to participate as useful citizens in activities in 
they were involved, to keep abreast of progress in science and other fields of know 
and to make such use of leisure time as would promote personal happiness and 
well-being. 

The speaking campaign throughout the state continued in full force. R. B. 
and George Coffin Taylor of the University of North Carolina joined Frank G 
in the drive. A number of prominent newspaper editors took to the road to 
the word. Chairman Polk was a frequent guest at various civic gatherings to p 
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e for improved library service. None of these people were librarians and could 
accused of selfish motives—they were outstanding citizens of the state inter- 
nly in better informed Tar Heels. Inside the profession, of course, librarians 


wer active. Each meeting of the North Carolina Library Association had at least 
on sion devoted to the Citizens’ Library Movement and Marjorie Beal and other 
mer ers of the Library Commission were busy organizing and encouraging whenever 
the htest interest was shown. 


in attempt to breathe new life into the Citizens’ Library Movement, Chairman 


Pe ry clearly laid the whole issue before the public. ““The time has come,” he said, 
“f, e State to decide whether it wants an intelligent, well educated and cultured 
cit hip. If so it can find no better means to that end than a good county library 
in county in the state. It is giving its young people in its schools and colleges the 
bes igs of an education. If it fails to give them the means of satisfying those intel- 
lec ind spiritual desires it has rightly stimulated—and the public library is the best 
pr | means of doing so—then the State and its leaders—business men, school men, 
ne er men, statesmen—will deserve and receive the disappointed contempt of 
the ldren and their children’s children.” 


for the most part this dire threat must have fallen on deaf ears. There was no 


mi te response and the laborious process of awakening the people to their own 
needs continued to be the aim of the Citizens’ Library Movement for more than half a 
dozen years. 

( recurring theme throughout the addresses on the subject was the importance of 


the county or a group of counties as the unit best able to provide adequate library 
service for all the people. Heretofore, the idea of a town or city public library was 


fairly well understood and the work of the Woman’s Clubs throughout the state in 
providing the first local library service was thoroughly appreciated. This new concept 
of a broader field of service required constant repetition to make it understood. By 
1933 the idea was incorporated in an amendment to the state’s library law when the 
General Assembly gave counties permission to combine for library service. At that 


time twenty-one counties were making at least token appropriations for county-wide 
library service. Now it would be possible for one library to serve two or more counties 
by means of branch libraries, library stations, and book trucks. 


Having won this point the Citizens’ Libary Movement was soon drawing up plans 
for the next step. Chairman Polk called together members of the Movement from all 
sections of the state for a one-day meeting to consider proposals for the extension and 
enlargement of state library service. A number of leaders from different fields spoke 
ind it was concluded that “‘no one thing would so greatly benefit the State as a library 
program that will so work as to bring to all the citizens the values inherent in public 
libraries.” 

Frank Graham, the originator of the Citizens’ Library Movement, again came to 
the fore. “In order to have real democracy in America,” he stated, “we must take 
account of unequal library opportunity in the town and on the farm, and the conse- 
juent need for county-wide library service.” In advocating “a great federal-state- 
county library set-up” he pointed out that “children are children wherever they are 
born and a true philosophy of democracy, a real democratic policy, would be to tax 
wealth where it is to furnish books and libraries for children where they are. We will 
not have democracy in America until we have some such nation-wide mutual aid, some 
such nation-wide cooperation of federal, state, and county governments in this great 
job, this great democratic responsibility of making libraries locally accessible not only 
to the privileged millions, but to the 45,000,000, mainly on the farm, without local 
1ccess to a public library.” 
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It was in 1936 that the Citizens’ Library Movement was first reported as advo 
and promoting a request for state aid for libraries from the 1937 General Assem| 
four-page folder on the subject of state aid for libraries presented the matter 
but graphically. A map of North Carolina was included indicating, county by c 
the extent of library service available. Subsequently a bill was introduced int 
General Assembly providing for the appropriation of $150,000 annually to be 
“for promoting, aiding and equalizing public library service in North Car 
When the bill was finally passed in March, 1937, however, the section approp 
funds had been deleted. It did, nevertheless, authorize the Library Commission to 
and administer any money appropriated or granted to it, separate from the 
Library Commission fund, for providing and equalizing public library service 
state, by the Federal government or from other sources. Whether or not the law 
had an idea that the Citizens’ Library Movement might become a fund-raising « 
zation and thus supply the missing money, we do not know. 

Governor Clyde R. Hoey spoke at a meeting of the Citizens Library Moven 
Charlotte early in 1938 and expressed regret that the 1937 General Assembly h 
seen fit to make an appropriation to equalize library service throughout the stat 
Governor voiced his approval of the aims of the Movement and pledged his sup 
securing funds to carry out the current program for state aid. 

In the interim between sessions of the legislature, the educational campaig 
tinued. It must have been at this point that pressure was brought to bear fro: 
sources on local representatives. A ten-page pamphlet of questions and answers 
subject of state aid for public libraries issued by the Citizens’ Library Moven 
this time concluded with a series of “jwhat you can do” suggestions which in 
letters to the governor, personal contact with legislators, and local publicity. 

Educational leaders were called into the struggle. Dean House of the Un 
called attention to the fact that reading matter in public places, particularly 
newsstands, was improving. Edgar Knight said “it is senseless to make it possil 
people to read without giving them something to read. Adult education, the g 
movement in the Southeast, is being recognized and libraries are the tmovement’s 
est ally.” Superintendent of Public Instruction Clyde A. Erwin announced a pi 
for supplementary reading in the schools in addition to textbook reading. He cit 
public library as necessary for intelligent citizenship and as significant in the d 
ment of adult education. 

When the 1939 General Assembly met the Citizens’ Library Movement 
forces with the North Carolina Library Association, and the Library Commis: 
requesting $300,000 for each year in the coming biennium to be used in imp 
library service throughout the state. Both the Budget Commission and _ the 
Appropriations Committee heard the request but made no recommendation. 

A bill to appropriate $50,000 a year out of surplus funds, if there were a 
the state treasury, for library demonstrations in various parts of the state, was 
by the Senate but failed to pass the House. 

Undaunted by this rebuff, the Citizens’ Library Movement again took u 
struggle. Their aims were given wide publicity. State aid for libraries, they anno 
would result in the equalization of library service to reach all the people, im; 
and enlarged book collections, especially books of information, better reference s¢ 
bookmobiles to distribute books to all rural sections, trained librarians in cha: 
direct and implement the service, good magazines to help people keep informe: 
up-to-date, and books for institutions, hospitals, and prison camps. 

The theme for the 1939 session of the North Carolina Library Associatior 
“More and Better Libraries for North Carolina.” A dinner meeting sponsored b 
Citizens’ Library Movement opened the session and guest speakers include Mari 
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W t, chairman of South Carolina’s Citizens’ Library Movement, and J. M. Brought- 
10 was destined to be the next governor. 

pave the way for the 1941 session of the General Assembly Charles Whedbee of 
H -d, Legislative Chairman of the North Carolina Library Association, visited 
egislator to discuss in person the need for state aid and constantly guided 
pri ; in each county. 

cess came at last. The 1941 General Assembly passed the bill for state aid for 
ibraries and appropriated $100,000 for each year of the biennium, 1941-1943. 
Or portant sentence in this important bill reads: ‘““The fund shall be used to im- 
pt timulate, increase and equalize public library service to the people of the whole 


September, 1941, 45 counties had received state aid checks, eight more had 
id braries, and nineteen others were almost ready for state aid checks. The meeting 
of North Carolina Library Association in Greensboro in October, 1941, was opened 
wi dinner sponsored by the Citizens’ Library Movement—one of the last, if not 
th acts of the Movement. 

the Citizens’ Library Movement is not dead. Shortly after its success with the 


sta | movement its members found their attention diverted by World War II. And 
in Chairman Polk moved from Warrenton to Greensboro to join the editorial 
dey ent of the Greensboro Daily News where he soon became involved with other 
wo [he Movement now is described by its Chairman as “existing but not function- 
ing, static but not moving.” At one time he suggested to members of the Library 
Commission and others who were once active in the Citizens’ Library Movement that 
1 new chairman be designated, but no action was taken. 

Chairman Polk suggests that the Movement be revived under the sponsorship of 
either the North Carolina Library Association or the Library Commission. With the 
approval of state aid only one feature of the many faceted job of improving library 
service in North Carolina was attained. It should take very little imagination and even 


less time to suggest perhaps a dozen or more projects which a revived Citizens’ Li- 
brary Movement could pursue to a successful conclusion. 


DO YOU NEED A LIBRARIAN? 

North Carolina Libraries will list vacancies in libraries which are institutional mem- 
bers of NCLA without charge. In the interest of recruting librarians to fill vacancies 
in North Carolina the Editorial Board has decided to insert classified advertisements for 
member libraries. North Carolina Libraries is sent to all accedited library schools in the 
U.S. : 

No blind advertisements can be taken. Each must contain the name and address of 
the person to whom application and inquiries should be made. Please try to limit the 
id to fifty words. 

Deadlines for insertion are: January issue: November 24; March issue: February 7; 
May issue: April 4. 


RECRUITING PAMPHLET 

The ALA Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career has announced its spon- 
sorship of an excellent recruiting pamphlet, PAGING YOUR FUTURE. The folder 
was adapted from one prepared and first issued by the Oregon Library Association, and 
NCLA‘s Recruiting Committee will be hard put to surpass PAGING YOUR FUTURE. 
Printed in two tones of green, the pamphlet answers the following questions: What does 
librarianship give—and take? Can you qualify? How do you prepare to become a 
librarian? Can you expect a job? It is attractive, dignified, and crammed with infor- 
mation. Copies may be obtained from the Publishing Department, American Library 
\ssociation, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Prices are: 25 for $2.00; 50 for 
53.00; 100 for $5.00; 500 for $15.00 and 1000 for $28.00. : 
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NOVEMBER IS “KNOW YOUR LIBRARY MONTH” 


The Libraries Division of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs has laun: 
two-year program, “Know and Grow” to help clubwomen become more familia: 
libraries and library services and stimulate efforts to improve them. 

A highlight of the program will be “Know Your Library Month” to be ol 
in November of 1954 and 1955. 

The program was developed by Mrs. Robert F. Herrig of Libby, Montana, 
appointed Chairman of the GFWC Libraries Division. Mrs. Herrig is Librarian 
Lincoln County Free Public Library in Libby, and a past-president of the Montan 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The American Library Association is cooperating in the program which | 
the close interest and assistance of Miss S. Janice Kee, Executive Secretary of th 
Public Libraries Division, and Miss Mildred L. Batchelder, Executive Secretary 
ALA Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 

Miss Kee has advised heads of all State Library Extension Agencies of the ‘ 
program and emphasis is presently being placed on library participation in ‘“Knoy 
Library Month” in November. A suggestion sheet of activities has been prepa 
distributed by Miss Kee to aid librarians. The suggestions are a round-up of mar 
gained from librarians throughout the country. 

Librarians and Library Trustees have been urged to work out activities w 
president of the local woman’s club and arrange functions which would brin 
women to the library. Functions suggested range from an open house to a socia 
sion where trustees would be hosts and the club women guests. A variety of 
have been suggested, including those which show how the library helps club 
prepare for their study programs; display of resources directly related to vario 
projects; demonstrations of how the library acts as a clearing house of informa 
community events; materials showing what portion of the tax dollar goes to the 
library. 

Other suggestions include joint radio and TV programs, newspaper releas: 
showings and publication of a variety of informational literature. 

ALA President L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Congress, has written 
Theodore $. Chapman, GF WC President, that the “Know Your Library Mont! 
gram demonstrates how both organizations are endeavoring to ‘“‘make public | 
more useful to a greater number of Americans.” Mr. Mumford adds; “Certair 
activities should serve to add enlightenment to many of your members on the p: 
and opportunities which libraries seek to meet; and librarians will come to know 
the resourcefulness and interest of clubwomen.” 

The total two-year ‘““Know and Grow” libraries program of the GF WC, ac 
to Mrs. Herrig, is divided into three sections: 1. Know and grow through perso: 
club use of libraries; 2. Know your library and help it grow; 3. Know how t 
good library if you have none. 


INDEX TO VOLUMES ONE THROUGH TEN 


Mailed with this issue is a separately paged index to volumes I-X of North ( 
Libraries. Miss Vivian Moose, of the cataloging staff of the Woman’s College 
University of North Carolina, is responsible for this painstaking task. Startin 
notes made by many different people Miss Moose has produced an index which 
welcomed by all librarians. We hope to persuade our indexer to continue this wo 
to publish an index to Volumes XI-XIII at the end of the current volume. Aft: 
we hope to print an annual index of each volume so that libraries can bind tl 


conveniently sized volumes. 
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PRESIDENTS CORNER 


utivE Boarp Meetincs. The Board met on May 1 in Durham for its only 
since the one on March 20. It was decided on that day to conduct the mem- 
ballot in September, to accept tentatively the invitation from Winston-Salem 
the 1955 conference in that city, and to approve all the items on the State 
ve Council program for 1955. The next Board meeting is scheduled for Oc- 


mittEES. The Scholarship Loan Fund Committee has forwarded its revision of 
1 Fund regulations and procedures to the Executive Board for approval. Mr. 
Simkins has replaced Dr. Akers as Chairman of the Committee. The Recruiting 
‘ee has completed a draft of a recruiting folder which will be presented to the 
e Board at its next meeting. The Membership Committee has mailed letters to 
who are prospective members of NCLA, and 67 new members have joined. 
rbara E. Heafner has succeeded Mary Frances Kennon as Chairman since Miss 
has left North Carolina for Baltimore. 
ions. The Officers and Committee Chairmen of the Public Libraries Section 
Winston-Salem, July 24, to plan for Section activities. The Development Com- 
f this Section held a meeting in Greensboro August 26 to discuss the 1955 State 


\ Libraries request. The Trustee Section is now mailing a quarterly newsletter 
to iblic library trustees in the state. The first issue included a very attractive Trus- 
tec nual. The Junior Members Round Table has started an active campaign for re- 
cI ¢ new members by writing to each library to ask that a “census be taken” of 
elig staff members and that they be encouraged to joint JMRT. 

ERICAN Liprary AssociaTION. The President attended the annual conference 
in Minneapolis, June 21-26, as your representative. The membership ratified the Chap- 
ters Article of the By-Laws and the Executive Board has now received the directions 
for applying for chapter status. Present geographic chapters remain chapters until the 
Midwinter Conference of 1956, but they must reapply for status before that time if they 
wish to do so. The procedure is as follows: 1. The membership of present chapters must 


vote as to whether they wish to apply for chapter status; 2. ALA members within the 
area must vote as to whether they will apply (at least 10°( must cast votes); 3. If ap- 
proval is given by these votes, the constitution of the geographic chapter is sent to 
the ALA Constitution and By-Laws Committee for study and approval; and 4. The 
Application with the constitution is presented to the ALA Council for acceptance. The 
Executive Board on October 9 will decide what action should be taken on this question 
and will notify the Membership as soon as possible. 

MiscELLANEOuS. The President, writing for the Executive Board, congratulated 
Mr. Quincy Mumford upon his appointment as Librarian of Congress. A wire was sent 
to the Alabama Library Association on May 1 expressing good wishes to the Association 
on its fiftieth anniversary. 

FirtieTH ANNIVERSARY. The Executive Board commends the Editorial Board of 
North Carolina Libraries for its contribution to the célebration of our anniversary 
through this special issue, as well as the others of the 1954 volume. 


CHARLESANNA Fox 
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THE NEW JOYNER LIBRARY AT EAST CAROLINA COLLEGE 


By CHarLes T. LAUGHER* 


th the greatly increased enrollment at the end of Worid War II, it was obvious 
that the library on the East Carolina College Campus would no longer be adequate. There 
was neither room for study nor space to house the collection and service it efficiently. It 
was decided to go ahead with the preliminary planning for a new library, to be built 
when building costs went down. 


It was not until June 7, 1954 that the plans formulated in this period were realized. 
On that date, the new million dollar Joyner Library opened for service. 


Plans for the building were drawn by Architect Eric G. Flanagan of Henderson, 
North Carolina, following the suggestions and incorporating the ideas of Librarian 
Wendell W. Smiley, who worked tirelessly to give the college a library of which it could 
be justifiably proud. That he did so is very evident today. 

The physical plant itself, planned to house a collection of 120,000 volumes, is built 
of brick in dark and light shades with limestone trim, on a steel and concrete foundation, 
It was erected by R. K. Stewart and Company of High Point, North Carolina. 

Of modern functional design, the library stands out on the campus with its simple, 
clean lines, yet manages to blend with the architectural style of the rest of the buildings. 

Approaching the building from the north, one is struck by the wide expanses of glass; 
two-story-high windows run across the face of the building around the reading room on 
the west end. This extensive use of glass gives natural light for study throughout the 
building during most of the year. 


\ssistant Librarian, East Carolina College, Greenville. 
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Entrance is from the north through large class doors set in aluminum frames. 
an entry hall, the patron may either enter the lobby through another set of glass doo 
reach the second floor by a stairway to the right of the entrance. To the left « 
entrance is a cloakroom, a pay telephone booth, and a drinking fountain. 

The lobby is the focal point of the library, giving access to the combined refe 
and reading room, the periodical recom, the offices and work areas, and the stacks. 

The lobby floor is of terrazzo and the ceiling is of accoustical tile. Wainscot 
of natural maple, with plaster above. Lighting is indirect of the instant starter fluor 
type. 

The custom built service desk opposite the entrance dominates the lobby, com: 
ing a view of the main reading room and the periodical room through glass panel 
tions. The service desk, paneling, furniture and built-in shelving throughout the 
ing were built to the librarian’s specifications by the Myrtle Desk Company of 
Point. 

The reserve book section is located behind the main desk on free standing sh« 
There is a slot in the front of the desk for the return of books to a depressible book 

The cataloging and order departments open directly off the lobby, and _ the 
catalog and tables for bibliographic tools to the left of the desk are strategically |! 
for both librarians and patrons. 

Flanking the entrance to the lobby are four specially designed tables holdi: 
Reader’s Guide and other periodical indexes, with space for a maximum of thirt 
users at one time. 

The combined reference and main reading room, with a seating capacity of tw: 
dred and fifty students, occupies the whole west end of the building, extending tl 
two stories high with a twenty-five foot ceiling. 

Built-in shelving of maple for the reference collection, runs around the outside 
of the room. Above the shelving, the walls are white plaster. Study tables and « 
atlas cases, and map cases are also of light maple. The floor is rubber tile and the « 
accoustical tile. 

Natural lighting is furnished during the day by windows starting above eye le\ 
extending to the ceiling, and during the evening by suspended fluorescent fixture 
windows are fitted with Venetian blinds, and the room is mechanically ventilated, t! 
it is hoped one day the air conditioning, which at present extends only to the stac! 
the radio-television studio on the second floor, will be expanded to include this a: 
well. 

On the northeast side of the lobby is the periodical room with slanting shelv: 
the collection of over five hundred current periodicals, built-in shelves for bound 
eral periodicals, and tables and chairs for seventy readers. 


Opposite the periodical room, running along the south side of the building a: 


librarian’s office, a staff room, a recreational reading room. At the east end of the build 


are the rest rooms, two seminar rooms and the periodicals office. 

An automatic elevator and a book lift located behind the service desk give 
access to the four stack decks and to the study areas and carrells for graduate stu 
and faculty located on the various decks. 

Flooring and shelving are of steel throughout. Use was made of the stacks fron 
old library in combination with additional new shelving manufactured and erect: 
the Virginia Metal Products Company, Inc. 


Special shelving areas for the collection of back issues of newspapers are locat« 
the third and fourth decks. 
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| lighting in the stacks is of the fluorescent type. The basement floor contains the 
nec. sary library work rooms, a receiving and shipping room, and space for the ventilat- 
ing od air-conditioning equipment. Another automatic booklift connects the receiv- 
ing om with the order department on the main floor directly above. 

e second floor is given over to the North Carolina Room, the Library Science De- 
pat nt and the Audio-Visual Department. 

e North Carolina Room is at the head of the stairway on a balcony overlooking 
the n reading room. 

the north side of the long corridor running the length of the second floor east of 


the rth Carolina Room are the juvenile rocm, the library science classroom, the cur- 
ric 1 laboratory and the audio-visual laboratory. On the east end of the building is 
the , dio and television studio from which a weekly radio program originates on tape, 
and here rehearsals for the weekly television program, “Let’s go to College,” are held. 
Att. end of the hall are rest rooms for men and women and a photographic darkroom. 


south side of the building is given over to an auditorium seating one hundred 
and y people. 


yn the main floor, all rooms and corridors are finished in light colors, with floors 


of alt tile and ceilings of accoustical or fiber tile. 
dents have access to the North Carolina Room and all the classrooms on this 
floor tor study, giving a total area large enough at present to serve six hundred patrons. 
Plans are now under way for the formal dedication of the library on March 8, 1955. 
An ambitious program is planned with L. Quincy Mumford, new Librarian of Congress, 
as gl t speaker. 





MRS. FORD S. WORTHY 


By Carrie BROUGHTON* 


There are many ways a citizen may serve his state. Among the nonremunerative 
opportunities is that of serving on state boards and commissions. Mrs. Ford S$. Worthy of 
Washington, North Carolina, has served on the North Carolina Library Commission 
from April 1942 through December 1954. She was appointed to four terms by the 
North Carolina Library Association. She has been a faithful and conscientious member 
the Commission. Since her appointment there have been thirty-six meetings of the 
Commission and during this thirteen-year span Mrs. Worthy was present for every reg- 
ular meeting except three. Illness, a wedding, and a trip abroad prevented her attendance 
on those dates. 


ot 


The North Carolina Library Association was late in making a new appointment and 
Mrs. Worthy graciously continued six months beyond her last term. Having served on 
the library board for the town of Washington and the BHM Region, Mrs. Worthy 
understands public library needs from both the local and state level. 

Asa result of her work as a library trustee, Mrs. Worthy was inspired to know more 
of the professional side of library operations. She enrolled in the School of Library Science 
at the University of North Carolina and was awarded her degree in 1946. As a profes- 
sional librarian she has been interim director of the BH M Region and currently is libra- 
rian of the Washington High School. All of this coupled with her contagious enthusiasm 
has enabled her to make an outstanding contribution on the Commission. 





State Librarian, and Chairman of the North Carolina Library Commission. 
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INTERLIBRARY LOANS: MYTH OR FACT? 


By Dorotuy BAKER THOMAS* 


One of the axioms of library service is the virtue and necessity of interlibrary 


In actual fact, however willing the spirit of librarians might be, the process itse! 


been so difficult that only a few hardy librarians have had the time, energy, and au 
to engage in much interlibrary borrowing or lending. 

The small public library may or may not be able to boast of owning two boo 
capita, but it’s an empty boast when it cannot supply the one book a patron partic 
wants and needs. On the other hand, library stock gets a boost when the special ne: 
be met through library service if not through the local book collection. 

If the average reader actually existed, it would make library service much s 
for the small public library. Our libraries are more average than our borrower 
“average reader” proves to be an unpredictable character. The man who regularly 
over the shelf of western stories, in conversation turns out to be a cabinet mak¢ 
needs a book on contemporary Swedish design, Shaker clocks, or some other n 
equally unlikely to be found on the shelves of the small library. The housewit 
faithfully borrows light romances for herself and picture books for her small 
comes up with a request for the latest price book on early American glass. Th 
preacher ignores the current, popular volume of inspirational sermons and asks f 
in obtaining early American imprints in connection with his master’s thesis. T! 
reader of mystery stories turns out to be also an author needing maps of 13t 
tury Venice. 

Prodded on by grimly determined bortowers, some of us in small libraries have 
ourselves to make requests of the larger public libraries and the college and uni 
libraries. Frequently and generously the larger libraries have lent. Often, howeve 
have been obliged to refuse. The hesitation on the part of the small library to a 
some reluctance on the part of large libraries to lend are equally understandabk 
versity libraries hold many books for reference use or reserved for required readin 
rare book may be more safely handled in the fire-proof vault of the large library o1 
well-staffed reading soom than in the usual small public library with its minimun 
maximum overcrowding and confusion, and its frequently fire-trap construction. ( 
other hand, the large city library cannct always identify its borrowers personally 
as the small town library. The ordinary librarian faced with somewhat irresponsit 
rowers blithely asking fcr expensive books sometimes thinks longingly of the pos 
of requiring borrowers to be bonded instead of the library treasurer. Without any 
cial arrangement, the small library must ask a favor when it borrows from its 


and stronger city or university library. 

For the most part, librarians have had to meet requests for special books in 
hazard way. The North Carolina Library Commission has served as an emer 
reservoir of books and information but its general collection leaves many gaps in 
subject areas that cover detailed or technical fields. Librarians coming from Ohio ré 
ber regretfully the Buckeye state’s union catalog of the non-fiction holdings 
large public libraries. 

Sparked by an idea developed by Miss Gladys Johnson of the staff of the | 
Commission, a plan was worked out in September 1950 by a group of public lib: 
meeting in Greensboro whereby libraries might build up special subject collecti: 
books that would be available on interlibrary loan to all libraries in North Carolin 


Librarian, Avery County Library, Newland; Mitchell County Library, Bakersville, and the 
County Public Library, Burnsville, N. C. 
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first only libraries serving populations of over 75,000 were asked to build up such 
ions. In January 1951, the plan was set in motion when each of seven public 
s began to develop a book collection on a specific subject, a collection which 
sh serve as a state-wide resource. 
North Carolina Library Commission Board gave a boost to the program by 
$750 available from State Aid to each library agreeing to participate. Each of 


tl braries contracted to purchase books in the special field of information, to make 
th vailable to other libraries, and to send a main entry catalog card of each title to 
th rary Commission. As time and staff permitted, each library agreed to send entries 
for er titles already held in the special field. 

lege, university, and special libraries helped greatly in the original planning of 
the oject procedures. At the request of the University of North Carolina Library, 
cat cards for the special collections are also sent to the North Carolina Depository 
Cate. og in Chapel Hill. This catalog is microfilmed at intervals and is integrated into 
the “ational Bibliography being developed by the Library of Congress. Symbols of the 
Nat nal Bibliography have been assigned to the participating North Carolina Libraries. 


ach collection has grown, the Library Commission has issued a basic bibliography 
and cistributed copies of it to the county and regional libraries in the state. When the 


grow(h of a collection warranted it, a supplementary bibliography has been issued. The 
Library Commission has also provided printed post cards and report blanks to simplify 
the dling and reporting of requests. 

The test of the value of the interlibrary loan collections has been the steady increase 
in the use of these collections and the amazed gratitude on the part of library borrowers 
when the local library has been able to meet special requests. If public libraries wish to 
outgrow their reputation as purveyors cf light fiction for women and school children, 
the new resources available through the interlibrary loan program have given librarians 


a chance to prove that public libraries also stand for the organization and dissemination 
of know ledge. 

The building up of special collections has had a double value to North Carolina 
libraries. It has not only relieved the pressure on the local library book budget to buy 
books in special fields, but it has also opened up to general knowledge and use the already 
existing specialized collections in some of the larger libraries. 

It is safe to say that in four years the program has not organized “‘all knowledge,” 
but some important areas of knowledge have been built up and made accessible in North 
Carolina. Over 4,000 titles are now listed in the Union Catalog at the Library Commis- 
sion in Raleigh, and each week additions are being made. Requests are cleared through the 
Commission and relayed on to the appropriate library. The program is not a closed one. 
Eleven libraries are now developing collections, but any local library that has sufficient 
professionally trained staff, and space to house a growing collection, may contract to 
develop a special subject that is agreed to be of impcrtance within its community and 
in demand throughout the state. Additional subjects are needed and several libraries are 
considering the possibility of joining in the program. 

Subject fields and participating libraries at present are: 

Architecture—Pack Memorial Library Asheville. 

Art—Olivia Raney Library, Raleigh. 

Business and Industry—Greensboro Public Library, Greensboro. 

Family Life and the Home—Durham Public Library, Durham. 

Gardening and Landscape Gardening—Rowan Public Library, Salisbury. 

Human Relations (Including Politics and Government), Cumberland County 
Library, Fayetteville. 
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Industrial and Vocational Manuals—Public Library of Winston-Salem and 

syth County, Winston-Salem. 

Minerals and Mineral Industries—Mitchell County Library, Bakersville 

The Negro: Books by and about Negroes—Richard B. Harrison Library, Ra 

Textiles: Knitting, Yarn Manufacturing, and Machinery—Gaston Ci 

Library, Gastonia. 
Textiles: Weaving and Design, Chemistry and Dyeing, and Synthetics—] 
Library of Charlotte and Mecklenburg County, Charlotte. 

The Interlibrary Loan program in North Carolina doesn’t succeed in filling all 
requests received by willing but baffled librarians in local libraries. Nevertheless it 
a long step forward in meeting some of those requests. It begins where we are and 
some of our most urgent needs. It decentralizes library resources (not a bad tec! 
in this atomic age) and coordinates them. The program can be expanded almost 
initely. It is hoped that other libraries may join and that eventually it may be p 
to include all unusual or especially valuable books or groups of books in the 
Catalog. 

The greatest value of the program cannot be measured in any statistical rec« 
books owned or books used, but it is a value that is felt through the whole proc 
borrower and local library and lending library alike. That value is a sense of under 
ing and pride in the library resources of a whole state and in the cooperative spiri 
makes them available to every responsible citizen. 

The above article describing the special interlibrary loan collections of N 
Carol'na’s public libraries is the first of a series on library resources in this state. 
next issue will carry a description of the microfilmed document collection at 
University of North Carolina by Associate Editor William Pullen. The pur pos: 
the series is to acquaint all librar‘ans in the state with resources they may not ki 
about. Suggestions from members of the Association for future articles will 
most welcome. Eptror. 


TAR HEEL LIBRARIANS 


Mrs. Bettye E. BREEDLOVE has been a member of the staff of the Cumb 
County Public Library since June 15th. She was formerly library assistant in (¢ 
High School, Charlotte. 

MYRA FRIZZEL is a new member of the staff of the Rockingham County Li 
Leaksville. 

Katherine HOWELL of Rome, Georgia, became Assistant Librarian of the Wil 
ton Public Library on November 1. 

Dr. Charles E. JORDAN, Vice President of Duke University, has been appoint 
the North Carolina Library Commission by the Executive Board of NCLA. Dr. | 
succeeds Mrs. Ford S$. Worthy of Washington, N. C. 

Robert E. THOMASON recently joined the staff of the University of North 
lina Library as Supervising Bibliographer. He was formerly librarian of the Instit 
industrial Relations at the University of California at Los Angeles. 

J. P. WAGGONER, Jr., has been named Assistant Librarian of Duke Univ 
He was formerly head of the Circulation Department. 
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™ BOOKS AND LIBRARIES IN THE USA* 


By Rosert BINGHAM Downs 





ty My assignment is to give some impressions 
of books and libraries around the country, as 
lic I have had a chance to observe them during 
the past year. Such a summary is rather difh- 
ok cult, for libraries, of course, carry on a va- 
oes riety of activities, and any selection I may 
ets make will omit significant and _ interesting 
jue items. For better or worse, however, I will 
ef mention certain matters which seem to me 
ble important. 
ion . 
Since it is fundamental to the future of 

our profession, I would like first to make a 
. few remarks on education for librarianship. 
by eas ; 

f Within the past few months, I have been a 
member of three visiting teams to accredit 
” new library schools, have visited a number of 

other schools, and for the last ten years have 

directed a library school. On the basis of this 

experience, I have come to some definite, 

Pane Mitecseane Thea ies though perhaps not very startling conclusions. 

The first is that an extremely poor job of re- 

cruiting is being done in the library field. I know of no library school in the country 

which is filled to capacity or near capacity, even while staff shortages in college, uni- 

versity, public, and school libraries become increasingly acute. Everywhere I go, head 

librarians, college presidents, and school superintendents are asking why library schools 

ire failing to provide needed staff members, and I have no satisfactory answers. Of 

course, | know some of the reasons: competition with other professions, the extra year of 

graduate study required to become a librarian, the fear among the girls that becoming 

a librarian would doom them to spinsterhood, the lack of knowledge of the advantages 

ind | of librarianship as a profession, our recruiting literature is ineffective, and so on. These 

tral |. handicaps can be overcome by education, and probably that would help the recruiting 
situat n. 

ur A pertinent question to ask, I think, is this: whose job is it to recruit prospects 

tor the profession? Most of us seem to assume that it is the responsibility of library 

: schools. I am convinced, however, that it is a job for the whole profession, and most 

° | especially the working librarians in high schools and colleges, who are in positions to offer 

career guidance to some of the best students with whom they come into contact. Many 
t leading librarians were led to enter library work in just that way. No doubt there are 
dan} also other good solutions. The point I want to stress is that what we are doing now to 
bring high-quality new recruits into librarianship is proving thoroughly inadequate, and 

ro | the problem demands the time, attention, and best thought of the whole profession. 
Text of a speech delivered at the Second General Session of the Twenty-eighth Biennial Conference 
sty the North Carolina Library Association, Asheville, N. C., October 23, 1953. Dr. Downs is Director of 


the University of Illinois Library and Library School, Urbana, Illinois. 
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Another conclusion, apparently contradictory, about library education is tha 
have too many library schools. This seeming contradiction would be removed, how 
if an answer could be found to the primary matter of recruiting. What I am sugg: 
is that there are too many schools for the present number of students. Probably on 
the existing number of library schools could accommodate comfortably all the sti 
now enrolled. There are a few schools with low standards, of course, whose closing \ 
doubtless be of considerable benefit to the profession, but I am thinking more partic 
of some excellent library schools with first-class standards, now enrolling 25 
students, schools which could easily take care of classes of 50 or 75. It simply is a 
uneconomical operation for these schools to continue to run so far below their cay 
Yet, that is substantially the situation which confronts us throughout the country 
few students for too many schools. 

Since none of the schools is likely to go out of business, and since the serious sh 
of librarians is certain to continue, we return again to the problem of how to expai 
ranks, and there is the dilemma to which we need to find a solution. 


Another matter which I have found is of considerable concern to librarians 
where, but particularly in the metropolitan areas, is the effect of what are som 
referred to as the newer media of communications on books and reading. Televi 
perhaps the most alarming of these media, and now that the Federal Communic 
Commission has unfrozen a number of additional channels, numerous communiti 
have not p:eviously enjoyed the dubious blessings of TV are in process of receiv 
Consequently, it will soon be a nearly universal benefit or plague, depending up: 
point of view. The testimony of librarians, teachers, and parents is fairly unanim« 
garding the effects. It appears t! at for the first few months after TV is installec 
thoroughly demoralizing on practically all other activities, including reading. 
available hour, far into the night, is filled with TV viewing, at the expense of 
work, regular meals, social life, eyesight, and all normal living. Then a reaction | 
and the TV set may not be turned on for days at a time, or perhaps only for 
favorite programs, and the household starts to pick up other activities again, s 
reading. 

From the evidence thus far, I am not inclined to think that TV will do any p 
nent injury to the habit of reading. Some of my friends among public libraries even 
that in the long run it may result in more rather than less reading. For example, 
rians are finding that television is bringing people into libraries to look up books o1 
jects they have seen on their TV screens. This is particularly true in biography, hi 
politics, and current events. 


We know as librarians, and have known for years, that books are in competitio: 
radio, television, motion pictures, and other forms of amusement and recreation. N 
theless, the American pecple are continuing to read more books, magazines, and 
papers than ever before. 

In this connection, | was much struck several months ago by some commen 
Gilbert Highet in Harper’s Magazine. Mr. Highet wrote that: “It is strange to cot 
the world of books with the other realms of communication: the movies, the radi 
their child TV. If you go regularly to the movies, watch and listen to TV and radi: 
keep feeling that they are brilliant in execution, but poor, desperately poor in ideas. 
ycu look over a library or bookstore, you find the opposite. Thousands, millions of 
confront you; almost too many to cope with; a wonderful plenty: something lik 
richness of life itself. Only, the execution is often faulty. Brilliant thoughts are un 
ligbly presented. Complex arguments are buried beneath irrelevant facts. Ofter a 
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tion is clumsily worked out and couched in ugly jargon. Still, there is no dearth 
s in our world. They ccme up so plentifully that we can only select, and admire, 

joy. * 

re you have an excellent summation of the strong and weak points—both of 
| nd of the other media of communication. 

n increasing number of cases around the country, librarians have decided that if 
th inot lick the new media, they will join them. That is why we find that the stock 
i of librarians today is by no means limited to books. Books continue to be our 
ba ols, but we are using a wide range of auxiliary devices: documentary films, film 
und recordings, slides, microcards, microfilm, FM radios, TV installations, etc. 


[n of letting the so-called audio-visual materials and paraphernalia steal the show 
f 1em, progressive librarians everywhere are simply incorporating these devices into 
t| iried arsenal for the dissemination of ideas. It is a case of conquering rather than 
be ynquered. 

re are those who think the public library is losing ground, or at least is in danger 
of ¢ ground, under the pressure of the new media. Bearing upon this point, I wouid 
lik read a quotation from a letter written by one of the outstanding leaders in the 
lib profession, a man eminently qualified for the title “library statesman.” In the 
letter, he writes, ‘“Today the public library will either have to become more soundly edu- 
cat or it will go out of business. The radio, television, and movies give information 
and entertainment. The rental library and the news-stand furnish light reading. The 
public schools give a lot of training that young men like Benjamin Franklin got from 
subscription libraries. Consequently, the demand for the library is not what it once was. 
[ should add also that the elimination of immigration has likewise lessened the need of 
the public library as an institution especially useful in Americanization. In view of these 
changed conditions, the public library is going to have to appeal to people at a different 
level. It will have to be more understanding, and it will have to know more about teach- 
ing with books and other library materials. That means staffs will have to be employed 


that have better educational backgrounds than staffs have previously had. And the same 
is true of other types of libraries.” 

In case you don’t recognize the language and style, the writer of the letter was Dr. 
Louis Round Wilson. 


‘roceeding now to another topic, one of the striking features of the library land- 
scape in this country since the end of World War II has been the many new buildings. 
New ideas ef library planning, architecture, and decoration have brought about a revolu- 
tion. Among the interesting developments are modular construction to provide for 
greater flexibility, scientific lighting, air conditioning, and extensive use of color. The 
emphasis is on function, but at the same time the buildings have frequently achieved 
nuch beauty and attractiveness. We do not need to go far to find excellent examples, 
such as Chapel Hill, Cullowhee, and Greensboro. Next month, in Georgia, two more 
outstanding examples are to dedicated, at Georgia Institute of Technology and at the 
University of Georgia. I was also much impressed with the new buildings at Oklahoma 
\.& M. College, Ohio State University, and the University of Toledo. There are numer- 
ous others I haven’t had an opportunity to visit. One point is clear: the users of libraries 
in the future will have pleasanter, more comfortable, and more convenient buildings in 
which to work than they have ever had in the past. 


et, Gilbert, “Fiction, History, Fun.” Harper’s Magazine: v.205, p.102, Nov. 1952. 
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In this cursory review, I have mentioned library education, the effect of TV ind 
other media of communications on libraries, and recent developments in library arch) ec- 
ture. All these are of live concern to the librarians of the country at present. Ano her 
topic that has been much on the minds of librarians in recent months is intellec ual 
freedom, censorship, and the problem, in general, of attacks on books. Nearly everyw vere 
I go, this is an issue that is exciting debate and controversy. Last month, I did a ; uest 
column for Robert S. Allen on this subject. The column was syndicated to a numb. » of 
newspapers around the country. Because it expresses my own ideas and also desc ibes 
what is happening these days, I would like to give you the substance of this article, ich 
was entitled “Books Under Fire.” 

At home and abroad, books are under attack. Book burning, real and symbolic has 
become a common spectacle. A phenomenon commonly associated with medievalisn the 
Inquisition, Nazi Germany, Communist Russia, and other authoritarian regime has 
suddenly appeared to menace certain basic freedoms in the United States. 

Repressive action takes various forms: inquiries by Congressional Committees 
legislation, local ordinances, extra-legal steps by police officials, movements by sec: rian 
interests, veterans’ organizations, and other private pressure groups to ban boos of 
which they disapprove, the withdrawal by school boards of liberal textbooks (mai: y in 
the social sciences), attempts to force libraries to remove from their shelves or to ‘abel 
controversial books and magazines, boycotts and legal measures against bookseller and 
publishers. Incited by these activities, cur lunatic fringe has proposed such absur ities 
as the formation of a vigilante committee to purge a great Midwestern university |) rary 
of Communist literature, the labeling of “all subversive material” in the Libra:y of 
Congress, the removal of publications of the United Nations and UNESCO from s¢ hool 
libraries, and the branding in red ink in letters an inch high all Communist or “su »ver- 
sive” material kept in libraries for research purposes. According to a recent estimate. over 
one hundred communities in the country are feeling the impact of censorship, and there 
are signs in every direction that the drive is gaining momentum. 

This wave of obcsurantism is easily explicable psychologically in terms of the period 
in which we live. The pecple are reacting in a perfectly normal fashion to fear and 
hatred of an enemy. They are responding to demagogic statements by headline-secking 
politicians, to the inflammatory and violently-prejudiced writings of a few sensational 
columnists, to growing antagonism to the United Nations and internationalism in ger 
eral, and to other emotional appeals. In every critical era of our history there have been 
similar attempts to suppress unpopular points of view, but probably none comparable t 
the present in virulence and intensity, because our very survival as a nation appears t 
many to be at stake. Another factor is that more books, magazines, and newspapers are 
being read than ever before, and the rise of American literacy has made reading more 
suspect among the anti-intellectuals. Legitimate scholarship and creative literature in the 
United States are therefore being threatened in ways unmatched in our time, except dur- 
ing the Hitler reign in Germany and in Communist Russia. 

An object lesson in the rapidity with which an important operation can be under- 
mined, sabotaged, and partially destroyed may be observed in what has happened to the 
United States information libraries abroad in the past six months. Here was an excellent 
system of 194 centers in 61 countries, standing high in prestige and influence, among 
the most effective ambassadors any country could have, with 30,000,000 visitors passing 
through their doors last year. The information libraries were engaged in presenting 
broad, fair picture of life in the United States, helping to correct the too-prevalent con- 

1 


} 


viction that Americans are barbarians, with no genuine culture or civilization of the 
own. The book collecions were representative of our best writings in science, techno! og) 


v 


fine arts, literature, history, philosophy, religion, and the social sciences. Within a fev 





(Continued on page 65.) 
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A DREAM COME TRUE 
(or was it a nightmare?) 


By Evetyn J. BisHor* 


ims do come true; and to prove it, Louise Brown, Elizabeth Sanders and I had 
t d from Johnston County Library to Wooster, Ohio. After months and months of 
p ¢ and anticipation, we had just taken delivery of a shiny new Trailblazer Book- 
: Hearts aglow with pride and happiness, we maneuvered our Dreamboat out of 
t unds of the Gerstenslager Company into the afternoon traffic of Wooster, and 
p its gleaming beauty toward North Carolina and home. Thursday, January 6, 
vould ever be a red-letter day in the history of our library, marking the perfect 
fr of a seed planted more than two years before. The next few days would be un- 
|, we anticipated, except for our enjoyment of the snowy beauty of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania as we drove leisurely 
through them at 35 miles per 
hour “breaking in” our new motor 
and watching for the disappearance 
of snow and ice as we drove stead- 
ily southward. The veil over the 
future had not been lifted to give 
us any warning of what was to 
come. 


The speedometer registered a 
total of 50 miles traveled from 
Wooster, and dusk was falling as 
we approached the town of Salem, 
Ohio. Since life was so sweet and 
fatigue unknown, we made plans 
to drive as far as feasible on the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike before seek- 
ing a motel for the night. Alas, 
for the best-laid plans! Wishing to get a sweater from my suitcase, I rose from the seat 
beside the driver just as a changing traffic light necessitated a quick stop. Our new, tight 
brakes were overly efficient. Their instantaneous grab sent me sprawling backwards, only 
to strike my head severely on the metal of the front seat. 


While my life’s blood gushed forth from a gash in my cranium and poured in a 
steady stream down my neck and shoulders, and my one coherent thought was to keep 
it off the new Bookmobile, my two thoroughly-frightened companions valiantly applied 
first aid to pressure points and literally became my “‘staff”’ as they supported me between 
them into the emergency room of the Salem Hospital. A bewildered doctor and nurse 
ministered very gently to me while trying to ascertain, at the same time, how one could 
get so battered without actually being in an automobile accident. Two hours later we 
emerged from the hospital with reservations at a motel, made by the kindly doctor, who 
explained our predicament over the telephone to his friend, the motel manager. Expla- 
nations were definitely in order. There I was in clothes so stiff with blood they would 
stand alone, with my partially-shaved pate and its six neat stitches all bound round and 
round with gauze in a design like a Hindu turban. A county librarian, indeed! 


Librarian, Johnston County Library, Smithfield. 
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After a night spent just as the doctor had cheerfully predicted—‘“with a head 
terrific hang-over”—I reported back to him in the morning for a check-up, accomp 
by my two faithful retainers. He opined that in spite of being bruised and batt« 
would live to reap my just desserts. Over yards of a fresh Hindu turban he pul 
white skull cap to keep it firmly in place, and anchored the material to my for 
with strips of adhesive tape. Rather gingerly, it must be confessed, we three musk 
clambored aboard the Lethal Machine (formerly known as the Dreamboat) and, i 
time, entered the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 

The sun shone brightly on the crisp snow. The scenery was lovely, the air like 
and our spirits lifted as we rolled smoothly over the super-highway. It was going t 
good trip after all! The fuel gauge registered one-fourth full and the speedomet 
just turned over the 100-mile mark when the smooth purr of the engine chan 
sputters and finally hissed into silence. With horrified faces we looked at each ot 
out of gas on the Turnpike! Though badly bent, I was still the main support « 
library, and my girls looked to me for help. “What do we do now?” they qua 

“Just wait here until the road patrol comes along,” I comforted them. 

In about ten minutes a brisk young officer pulled up beside us on his moto 
Seeing the storm-clouds gathering on his authoritative brow when he learned of o 
shortage, I hastily interposed, “Officer, this is a brand new bookmobile which wi 
driven only 100 miles. It has many idiosyncrasies, like the fuel gauge not being acc 
and we'll have to learn about them.” 

Batting his eyes slightly, he said, “A bookmobile, eh? I’ve heard about them, 
den’t have any around this part of Pennsylvania.” 

“Do come around to the other side and come in and see it,” we chorused. 
beautiful piece of craftsmanship.” 

“TIL tell you one idiosyncrasy you might as well learn right away. It is that 
Dodge has a quarter tank of gas all right, but it just won’t pull this heavy tru 
a grade. Always keep your tank at least half full and you will be safe.” 

While the officer was admiring the beautiful interior of the bookmobile and 
ing about Johnston County Library, I noticed that he kept looking rather aska: 
me, but I thought it was perhaps my odd head gear which was impressing him. 
denly my eyes fell upon some blood spatters we had overlooked in our morning 
up job. Yes, that was the subject of his inquiring look, for suddenly he dem 
“What’s happened here?” 

Shamefacedly, I confessed. 

“Aha,” he gloated, “now you can understand why we have a state law forb 
passengers to ride standing up in a bus or truck!” 


While we waited for the gas he promised to send, I complained, ‘““Why did he pe 


in calling this a Truck? We explained plainly that it is a Bookmobile.” 
Lou'se, whose turns at the wheel had happened to coincide with my fall, and 
with the gas incident, muttered that she agreed with the officer—it was a truck, 


big ene, too—and, personally, she longed for our little old familiar one-half-ton pic! 


bookmobile. 
A day with no further incident, but spiced with admiring visitors at gas station 
eating places all along our route, lulled us into contentment again, and evening 


us comfortably bedded down in Maryland, planning several hours’ sightseeing in W ash- 


ington, D. C., on the morrow. 
Lumbering along in the Saturday morning traffic, we spied the white finger o 
Washington monument pointing skyward just ahead. Once more we all looked out 
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d grown rosy again. Just then Louise spoke up, “If we don’t do anything else 


ied WH th srning, I would like to climb to the top of the monument.” 
q| et’s do it the first thing,” was my suggestion. “Turn up this road to the right. It 
da) le irectly to the monument.” 


it,” objected Elizabeth, who was driving at this time. “Look at that sign. It says 
N RUCKS ALLOWED’.” 

»! Ho!” I scoffed. “That means big freight carriers. We are not a TRUCK. We 
al OOKMOBILE.” 

wu’re the boss,” shrugged Elizabeth, and drove down the parkway to nuzzle our 
big underbus” in among the low-slung passenger cars in the parking area. 

at a thrilling half-hour we spent: riding the elevator to the very top of this tallest 
all e structure in the world, looking out over the whole city of Washington from a 
‘ he f 550 feet, identifying nationally-recognized buildings! Enthusiastically planning 
1 awl hrines to visit next, we pulled out into the main road once again. 

suddenly our joy was interrupted by the sound of a police siren, ever so close 
upon us; and with a side-glance in my direction, which could have been interpreted as 
cle. @ an id-you-so, Elizabeth pulled to the curb and looked down upon a smail policeman 
8 brist'ing with importance. 

hat are you doing with a truck on the Parkway? I’m sorry, ladies, but there is a 
$25 fine for driving a truck on the Parkway in Washington.” 

nce from the Bookmobile! 
in a tone fraught with menace, “I seen you parked up by the monument 
a little while ago!” 


”» 


nd, 


Sa Heavy silence! 
What are you doing with this truck, touring the country?” 
our | drew in my breath to expostulate, “But, Officer, this isn't a Truck. This is a 
up . Bookmobile!” A flash of genius was granted me, however, as I remembered my tur- 
banned head, “Let young southern charm handle this,” advised Wisdom. “You keep out 
of it.” 
~ \ humble account of our journey from Wooster to Smithfield, a heart-stirring pic- 
| ture of our longing to visit the President’s memorial since we were driving so close to 
it; warmed by the lovely smiles and soft drawls of my North Carolina belles melted 
led. | . the stony heart of the Law. 
“Well, under those circumstances, I'll let you off. But, (with a returning growl) 
Get this thing outa here!” 
= “Here’s to the Old North State,” we carolled, as the Bookmobile nosed safely in to 
iS) the stream of traffic on U.S. 1, and we regretfully left our nation’s shrines behind us. 
If space permitted, we could wring your hearts with the account of our heroic at- 
tempts to “get that thing outa here”! Having been warned about the deadly traffic 








clover-leaves around Washington, we stopped to get directions for reaching the Shirley 
ait | Highway into Richmond. For the next thirty minutes, following three sets of instruc- 
d tions, we turned right, we turned left, we turned under (every way but up) and at the 
-up | end of each road so followed we came up short at a different facet of the Pentagon (a 
shrine not on our itinerary at this time). 
an Where were all the cops? The question ““What are you doing here?” would have been 
und | most welcome, since what we wanted desperately was to get out. Nothing human stirred 
L 


in the vast spaces. Spying a moving bus across a parking lot, Elizabeth took after it like 
a homing pigeon, and it led us at last into Alexandria. The evening shadows found us in 
the} Petersburg, Virginia, with welcome visions of home next day. 

(Continued on page 67.) 
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RECRUITMENT DAY AS HELD IN THE CATAWBA COUNTY SCHOO’ 5 
By Lottie Hoop* 


Catawba County is no exception to other sections—we, too, have experienced a « iti- 
cal shortage of trained library personnel. In our High Schools we have only one libr. “ian 
with a degree, although she does not serve full time. In our elementary schools, pri ~ to 
this year, we had only one teacher with six semester hours in Library Science. This s_ua- 
tion to us was a real challenge and we decided to devote our Spring Student meetin — to 
one on “RECRUITMENT” for students as well as Teacher-Librarians. 
Preplanning: 
1. It was necessary to hold several meetings with teacher-librarians to discuss | ans 
for the meeting. 
2. Consultants, who were specialists in their fields, were selected to serve a’ the 
meeting. They were contacted and were willing to work with us on the pri ect. 
3. Students were then selected to serve as leaders and secretaries of each group 
4. Questionnaires in the form of “STUDENT INFORMATION” were sent |. all 
Library Club members and each was asked to select fields of his interest ac: jrd- 
ing to first, second and third place. 
§. Students were assigned to groups they had selected. 


Objectives: 

1. To help teachers and students realize that library service is an expanding pro- 
fession. 

2. To reveal the shortage of librarians and to point out the opportunities for ad- 
vancement. 

3. To attract students to library work while they are making plans for a car: 

4. To assure students that they will render a service from library work and in re- 
turn receive a value and personal satisfaction for this service. 

§. To show students and teachers that salaries are comparable with those in other | 
fields that are similar in purpose and preparation. 

6. To give them first-hand information on the requirements for a library care 

7.. To give them information from our State Schools about requirements in Library 
Science. (Faculty members present to give this information. ) 

8. To point out to our teachers that school librarians are also teachers. 

9. The over-all objective was to inspire teachers and students to study library 
science and become librarians in our schools. 


The Meeting: 

1. The students of Fred T. Foard School served as guides to visiting students. 

2. Rooms were assigned, numbered and the consultant’s name placed on the door. 

3. A student served as leader and introduced the consultant in each group. One 
additional student served as secretary and summarized the meeting. 

4. The meeting was held especially for our high school library club members. One 
hundred and thirty-two students attended and all elementary and high school 
teacher-librarians attended. 

§. Library Supervisor from Hickory, Instructor Supervisors from Catawba Count) R 
and Newton City Schools also attended. 

6. County Superintendent, Mr. Harry M. Arndt, took a very active part. 





Library Supervisor, Catawba County Schools, Newton. 
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The Meeting time was divided as follows: 
Registration. 
Conference periods: Each student attended three, twenty-minute periods with 
the consultant they had selected. 
Free period: This period was used for discussing Library Science with colleges’ 
representatives. 
Assembled in Cafeteria for a program. Mr. Arndt, Superintendent of Schools, 
traced the development of the libraries of the Catawba County Schools. 
Miss Bomar brought inspiring remarks and then introduced our brilliant speaker, 
Miss Vernelle Gilliam, Boyden High School, Salisbury, N. C. She spoke on 
“Librarianship as a Career.” With her dynamic and pleasing personality, she 
completely captured the interest of the students and each of them wanted to 
be her type of librarian. 
I ation: 
Consultants were asked to evaluate the meeting. Some evaluations follow: 
Good for stimulation of students and teachers. 
Information valuable for students making a choice of a career. 
Well planned except periods were too short. 
Especially good for 11th and 12th grade students but a little above the 
9th and 10th grade students. 
5. In general, the meeting was an inspiration to all in attendance. 
Teacher-Librarians then evaluated the meeting, as follows: 

1. Students reported to teacher-librarians that the meeting was wonderful, 
and they would like to have another meeting of this type. 

a. They felt they could ask more questions since they have a better un- 
derstanding of the various phases of library work. 

2. The 9th and 10th grade students did not feel that the meeting was too 
advanced. (Consultants felt they did.) This age student responds to meet- 
ings in a different way from more advanced students. 

3. The students, in most cases, felt that the consultants had presented their 
subject matter in a most inspiring manner. 

4. The teacher-librarians were most fascinated with the meeting and as re- 
sult, several attended summer school during the summer months and 
studied library science. 

§. The Teacher-Librarians felt the meeting was a great success. 

3. Student evaluation of meeting: 

1. Students realized how many fields were open in library work from which 
to choose a career: School, college, medical, legal, etc. 

2. Students were happy to learn the scholastic requirements as well as per- 
sonality necessary to be a good librarian. 

3. Periods were too short; want another meeting next year with longer pe- 
riods and two sessions instead of three. 

4. Students were willing to eliminate program in order to have longer pe- 
riods with consultants. 

§. Students felt it was the most inspirational and most beneficial meeting they 
had ever attended. 


en 


Results: 
|. Six teacher-librarians attended summer school and completed 12 semester hours 
in library science. They plan to again attend next summer in order to be certi- 
fied librarians. 


(Continued on page 60.) 
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DO LIBRARIANS TALK TO THEMSELVES? 


By CHasE DaNeE* 


In folklore psychology talking on oneself is a sign of approaching insanity. | 
evidence of something seriously wrong with the integration of one’s personality. | 
often a mark of frustration and of spiritual or mental maladjustment. To accuse |i 
rians therefore of talking to themselves is to make a very grave charge. It is an acc 
tion which must not be made thoughtlessly or humorously, although again in pop 
psychology it does have humorous implications, for it usually denotes only a mild 
amusing form of insanity. 

Do, then, now that we are aware of the gravity of such an accusation, libra: 
talk to themselves? In all honesty we must admit that much of the time they do. 
with equal honesty we must hasten to explain that they talk to themselves only in 1 
professional literature—never, we hope, via voce. By this we mean that librarians all 
often write articles for other librarians about problems which really be taken to a n 
larger audience. 

One or two examples may serve to explain more clearly how they do this. Whe: 
book collection or the book selection policy of a library is attacked on the grounc 
censorship librarians immediately begin to protest, as indeed they should—but onl 
each other. They publish articles in professional journals in which they set forth cl 
and forcefully the evils of censorship. Unfortunately however the people who sh 
read these articles, the people who would benefit most by reading them, are not libra 
and consequently never see them. Instead these articles are read by other librarians 
are already well aware of these evils, who have also been shocked by the attack and 
have been fighting the good fight. 

The narrow minded and censorious citizens who initiated the attack, howeve: 
not read library journals and so they fail to receive the message which might do 
some good. The sound arguments against censorship presented by librarians leave 
untouched because they are unseen. Consequently whenever a library is attackec 
grounds of censorship a furor breaks out among librarians but not among the pe 
on whom it would have the most effect and who are responsible for the attack in 
first place. The little furor among librarians goes unnoticed by the general public 
the advocates of censorship chalk up another victory. 

This is not to claim that librarians would, ipso facto, be more effective if they w 
articles on the evils of censorship for the general public instead of for themse! 
Rather it is to point out that in that direction at least lies their greatest opportunity 
is somewhat futile to persuade people that something is bad when they are already « 
vinced that it is bad. It seems much more sensible to try to persuade those who are 
already convinced. In this way librarians would add to the number of their suppo: 
rather than simply render more fanatical those who already agree with them. 

As a second example we might cite those articles in which librarians lament the 
that a great many people in rural areas still do not have access to books and libra 
Librarians are well aware of this fact and require no further persuasion of its tr 
Librarians however can do little about this situation alone. To correct it they need 
help of laymen. Yet by and large librarians describe this situation for other librar 
and not for laymen who could do something about it. Once again we see that librat 
do talk to themselves. 


Assistant to the Chief, Publishing Department, American Library Association. 
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ssentially the problem of librarians is the same as that of an unhappy employee who 
to himself because he is reluctant to talk to his employer about his grievance. Libra- 
ire not afraid to talk to their employers, to the people who use their libraries, they 
simply never got into the habit of talking to them. They have found that it is 
and sometimes more profitable professionally if not socially to talk to themselves 
t is to talk to their patrons. This habit has become so deeply ingrained that they 
ten not aware that they are unheard by others. 


he fact remains however that often the people who most need to read an article on 
service are not the people who read the periodical in which the article appears. 
problem of not reaching the audience for whom the material is really intended 
m it would do the most good. 


another area librarians have recently become aware of the importance of this mis- 

For years librarians tacked up posters and set up displays within the library and 
( not understand why they had so little effect in bringing new patrons into the 
y. Instead, they discovered that old patrons simply came back more often. This 
ood but it was not the result they sought. Then someone awoke to the fact that 
s and displays are seen only by those people who already use the library. It was then 
( is that what was needed was posters and displays outside the library which would 
attract new customers. 

his lesson so obvious in the case of posters and displays has not yet been fully 
| d in relation to articles and books and news items. That is why librarians still con- 
tinue to talk mostly to themselves. 


hat solutions are there to this problem? There are a number of things which libra- 

could and should do if they hope to reach the audience which justifies their exist- 
ence. Most of these activities are not new, it is simply that librarians have not engaged 
in them sufficiently to put across their message successfully. 


We need to write more articles for general and national magazines. Only seldom do 
we see an article on library service in a weekly magazine or in a magazine with nation- 
wide circulation. Occasionally such an article does appear but we need more of them. 
We need an over-all plan which will insure that such articles appear regularly. Here we 
must borrow a lesson from the advertisers who have learned the value and effectiveness 
of repetition. We need to explain over and over again the importance of libraries in a 
democratic society. That we have failed to do this is proven by the fact that so many 
people are still unaware of the existence of the library in their community. 

We need to secure the publication of more news items about library services. Too 
often librarians describe their activities and their new services only for other librarians. 
Thus a librarian in Chicago may know more about some service recently initiated by 
the Detroit Public Library than does the average citizen of Detroit. We make sure that 
other librarians know all about our latest experiments but we forget to make equally 
sure that our patrons know about these experiments also. And in the long run it is 
much more important for us to tell them what we are ding than it is for us to tell each 
other. 


Books as well as articles need to be written for the citizen, telling him of the serv- 
ices and resources of the library. Often we are so concerned with professional litesature 
that we forget that the layman also needs to be informed of what we are doing. Profes- 
sional literature is important and without it we cannot hope to develop a sound philos- 
ophy of library science or outline a program for future research which will result in the 
growth of the profession. At the same time, however, we need to keep our patrons in- 
formed of the over-all development of library service. Too few books like Ernestine 
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Rose’s recent The Public Library in American Life, which interprets the public lib: 
for the citizen, have been written. Such books do for library science what Paul 
Kruif’s Microbe Hunters did for microbiology and we need more of them. 

Going outside the field of literature for a moment, we should not forget that li 
rians often talk to themselves literally. Librarians talk to other librarians at confere 
and workshops and conventions. Such devices are excellent but they should not b 
us to the fact that we need to talk to the citizens of the community also. We car 
this by taking active part in community affairs and by relating the story of the lib 
in terms of its public whenever an appropriate occasion arises. 

Part of this work can be done by means of radio and television. Many libra: 
indeed already use radio and television to tell the public about their work and it is t 
hoped that more will do so in the future. The greatest value of these two media, { 
the point of view of the library, may be the opportunity which they present for 
library to tell its story to the public. We may eventually discover that the book is 
all the best means by which to transmit knowledge but that radio and television are 
best means by which to advertise that knowledge. 

Finally, we can spread our message through cooperation with other institution: 
working with schools and clubs and professional associations we can do a great de 
describe and introduce the services of the library to a public which might othe 
never hear of them. In this way we can do more to attract new patrons than we 
with a hundred posters or displays inside the library. 

None of these suggestions is new: many libraries have adopted all of them. 
trouble is that we usually think of them «as ways to extend our service rather tha 
means by which to increase our effectiveness. If we approach them with this added av 
ness we will not need to lament the indifference with which too often the libra 
regarded by the public. 

The future does look brighter, however. We are becoming increasingly aware of 
danger of talking to ourselves. Through extension work and community service libra 
are doing much to correct this fault. But that it is still a problem we know well. O: 
the most important revelations of the Public Library Inquiry was that most peop! 
only vaguely aware of the library and its services. Hence we constantly need to g 
against talking to ourselves. We need to make certain that the people we hope to : 
hear us, too. 


RECRUITMENT DAY 
(Continued from page 57) 
2. Three teacher-librarians completed six semester hours in library science. 
3. Several students have made plans to study library science. 
4. Principals, teachers and students have become more library conscious. Our Su 
intendent, Mr. Harry M. Arndt, has always backed this program 100 per « 


Our Goal in Catawba County is: 

We believe that by encouraging our student library workers and our teacher-li 
rians to study library science, that at some time in the distant future we will be 
to have a professionally trained librarian in each elementary and high school lib 
in our county. 

Last year we used over 300 students in the elementary libraries to assist in carr 
on the program. In the high schools we used approximately 135 students in the lib 
work. 
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NCLA SECTION AND COMMITTEE REPORTS 


the half-way point between Conferences of the North Carolina Library Associa- 
1e chairmen of sections and committees have been asked by the President to report 
membership. Some sections do not have activities outside of Conference programs 
do not have anything at this time. Some committees have been working, but are 
idy to report. The following communications have been received: 


Catalog Section 


e activities of the Catalog Section began very soon after the Asheville meeting. 
wly elected secretary-treasurer was not present and it was necessary for her to 
rmed of her election and to secure her acceptance of same; also, an introduction 
chairman was desired. Miss Mary Huff, Cataloger, Appalachian State Teachers 


( e, agreeably surprised at her nomination and election, accepted the office by mail. 

February before the N.C. L. A. Executive Board meeting on March 20th, Miss 
H nd your chairman traveled a total number of about 600 miles to meet in Greens- 
b We reviewed together the past activities and the bank account of the Catalog 
S 1. Miss Huff received the books of the minutes and the treasurer’s account con- 
5 of $37.98 which had accrued from dues. 


felt that three items required attention for the Catalog Section to function 
pi Ly: 
A complete and up-to-date mailing list of the membership. 
A revision of the Section Rules into By-laws. 
A permanent file that would adequately take care of the agenda of the section. 
irly in May six copies of the Official Rules of the Catalog Section were sent to 
Miss Jeanette Trotter upon her request for six copies of the section By-laws. 

We have secured the names and addresses of the Catalogers of the colleges and uni- 
versities and the Catalogers of Public Libraries in North Carolina. The challenging 
activity now confronting us is to secure the interest and membership in the Catalog 
Section of a greater per cent of the catalogers in the state. 

\t the Planning Meeting on March 20th in Greensboro the program for the Catalog 
Section for the 1955 N.C. L. A. Conference in Winston-Salem was discussed and plans 
for the committees were given attention. Present for the committee meeting of cata- 
logers were: Miss Arabella Gore, Elon College; Mrs. Anna J. Cooper, now of the Salem 
College Library; Miss Mary Huff, Secretary-Treasurer of the Catalog Section, and your 
Chairman. 


SOPHRONIA Cooper, Chairman. 


College and University Section 


Che ofhcers of the College and University Section would be pleased to have any sug- 
gestions or recommendations for the program at our next meeting. Suggestions as to the 
topic to be discussed or speakers you would like to have would be most welcome. 


CHarLes M. Apvams, Chairman 
The Library, 
Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, 


Greensboro. 
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Education For Librarianship Committee 


I. A directory of the various institutions in the state offering library science inst 


tion (Appalachian, Bennett, East Carolina, Lenoir Rhyne, North Carolina Col! 


the University of North Carolina, Woman’s College). For each institution the 
lowing material will be included: 
1. The Library Science Program. 
A. Scope and objectives of the particular programs of each school. 
B. General required areas of instruction embodied in programs of each sc! 
C. Electives. Special requirements such as thesis, comprehensive exan 
tions, etc. 
Library Science Instructors in the Various Institutions. 
Approximate College Expenses at Each Institution. 
4. Scholarships Available to Students of Library Science. 


w NO 


We hope to have this directory ready for distribution by the Christmas holiday 
will be distributed to the various colleges in the state and at least one copy to each 
school in the state. 

II. Newsletters or Newsbriefs: 
Material is being compiled for two future issues of a NEWSLETTER. 

1. The January-February issue will be a symposium of methods and devices 
outstanding teachers have found helpful in the various areas of library sc 
instruction. 

2. Anonymous reporting of graduates of library science for each institi 
concerning areas in which they have felt that they needed additional trai 
Forms were mailed in October to each institution to be distributed am¢ 
percentage of graduates for the past five years. (A number have already 
returned. ) 

Tentative plans are for a one-day conference of library science instructors in 
of the institutions in the state. This will be for late spring or early fall, however, a 
believe that you wanted the activities for this year only. 

Ita M. Taytor, Chairman. 


Federal Relations Committee 


The Committee on Federal Relations has no formal report to make. I can, how 
state briefly what has been done. At the initial meeting of the Committee plans 
made which were directed principally toward two objectives: (1) to devise some n 
of getting information about Federal activities not only to librarians but to inter 
and influential laymen, (2) to evoke greater interest among librarians themselves. It 
hoped that these objectives might better be approached if each librarian would ma 
point of presenting important phases of Federal activity to laymen within his 
The Committee felt that this might be better than trying to reach a mass of lay 
directly. It was further hoped that libraries would subscribe more generally to 
Washington News Letter. An effort was made to send sample copies with informa 
about The News Letter and its objectives. Unfortunately the response of North ¢ 
lina Libraries was not noticeably enthusiastic. To what extent laymen have 
reached is not easy to determine. 


The Committee is expecting to renew its efforts before the opening of the 
Congress. 


CARLTON P. West, Chairman. 


en 
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Legislative Committee 


he Legislative Committee of the North Carolina Library Association has not had a 
ittee meeting since March 1954, when all committees met in Greensboro. 

1e Legislative Committee has coordinated its efforts with those of the Develop- 
Committee of the Public Libraries Section of North Carolina Library Association. 
e Committee, too, has been represented at the North Carolina State Legislative 
il meetings, and the Chairman has attended meetings of the Study Committee 
the Legislative Council. 


1e Committee anticipates close cooperation with the North Carolina Library Com- 
n in its appeal to the General Assembly for increased State Aid to North Carolina 
Libraries. 

ANTOINETTE Earle, Chairman. 


Public Libraries Section 


1e Public Libraries Section of the North Carolina Library Association is concentrat- 
1 plans for a workship to be held in 1955. In March, they will assist the Trustee 

S n with a one-day workshop for library board members. Topics suggested by the 
es include: Library buildings and facilities; library laws and tax votes; library 
ce; and public relations from the trustee viewpoint. This workshop will be held at 
or four locations across the state. 


\ll the trained public librarians in the state will be invited to attend a three-day 


professional workshop in Winston-Salem, tentatively scheduled for April 20-22. 
Antoinette Earle is heading the workshop committee comprised of Evelyn Bishop, Eliza- 
beth Plexico, Paul Ballance, and Vera Melton, chairmen, Adult Education, Audio-Visual, 
Personnel, and Public Relatioris Committees respectively. Each of these people is prepar- 
ing approximately a two-hour program in the field of his interest. Registration fee for 
the workshop will be $3.00 for first professional staff member attending from a library 
ind $1.00 for each additional professional librarian from the same library. 


It is anticipated that these workshops will provide the springboard for another series 
of in-service training sessions for library staff members. 


PHYLLIS SNYDER, Secretary. 


Recruiting Committee 


The Recruiting Committee has completed the writing of a recruiting bulletin and 
20,000 copies should have been delivered by the printer by this time. To Miss Shirley 
Deal of Salisbury goes the sincere appreciation of the committee for the clever drawings 
in the bulletin. She did them at no cost to the Association. Miss Deal is now studying 
wt at Pratt Institute. The plan is to mail a copy of the bulletin to each member of the 
\ssociation, a copy to each college librarian, each public librarian and each high school 
librarian in the state. In addition, the committee plans to put copies in the hands of the 
counselors in high schools throughout North Carolina. It is the sincere hope of the com- 
mittee that all N. C. L. A. members will like the bulletin and that it will prove helpful 
in the recruiting of young people into the profession. 

In addition to the work cn the bulletin, the committee has secured the services of 
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one librarian in each of the six educational districts to serve as a coordinator to v 
with the Speakers’ Bureau which is being set up by the Junior Members Roundt: 
Each coordinator will have available pamphlets on librarianship which may be borro 
by anyone called on for a speech in the interest of recruiting. These materials are a 
able from the following people on request: 

WesTERN District—Mrs. Elizabeth H. Fortner, Librarian, Hall Fletcher Ji 
High School, Asheville. 

NorTHWESTERN—Miss Marjorie Hood, Circulation Department, Library, Won 
College of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro. 

NortH CENTRAL—Miss Beatrice Holbrook, Librarian, Hugh Morson High Sc 
Raleigh. 

SouTtH PreEpMONT—Miss Aileen Aderholdt, Librarian, Lenoir Rhyne Co 
Hickory. 

SOUTHEASTERN—Mrs. Dorothy E. Shue, Librarian, Cumberland County Publi 
brary, Fayetteville. 

NorTHEASTERN—Mrs. Louella S. Posey, Librarian, Kinston Public Library, Kis 


Also, the Rercruiting Committee would like to call special attention to an artic 
Miss Lottie Hood, Catawba County, about a successful project which she plannec 
carried out last spring. The article will appear in North Carolina Libraries, North 
olina Education, and School Libraries. 

Mare TuCKER 

EmiLy LOFTIN 

ELIZABETH WALKER 

I. T. LirrLeton 

EpitH CLARK 

VERNELLE PALMER, Chairman 


Recruiting Committee. 


Scholarship Loan Fund Committee 


Two recommendations of the Scholarship Loan Fund Committee have been app: 
by the Executive Board, with the result that the maximum single loan now availab 
prospective library school students is $500 instead of $300 as formerly, and an imp 
application form is to be issued soon. 

The rules now in effect for loans from the fund are as follows: 

1. Application for loan shall be made to the Chairman of the Scholarship 

Fund Committee. 

2. Applicant must have been a resident of the state of North Carolina for at 

two consecutive years before making application. 

3. Applicant must have been accepted by a library school before loan can be n 

4. Applicant must be recommended by a member of the North Carolina Lil 
Association. 

§. The loan to any applicant shall not exceed $500.00. 

6. The recipient shall execute a promissory note for the principal amount borr« 
to bear interest at the rate of 3 per cent per year. Interest will be waived du 
the period recipient is in school. 

7. Recipient shall begin repaying the loan as soon as employment is secured. A 
of repayment should be approved by the Treasurer of the North Carolina Lib 
Association. 
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The loan shall become due immediately if the holder leaves the library profession. 
here were no applications for scholarship loans in the fall of 1954. At present there 
outstanding loan, and the fund stands at $2,282.44. 
pies of the new application form may be obtained on request from the Chairman 

Committee. Bulletin board notices and full information concerning N.C. L. A. 
‘ship loans are to be sent out soon to libraries in North Carolina. 


THomas M. SIMKINS, JR., Chairman. 





BOOKS AND LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 52) 


nonths, through violent attacks from various sources, largely uninformed, the 
S Jepartment’s confused and confusing directives, the bad judgment of several libra- 

n the field who, lacking proper guidance, actually burned some books, and the 
ac panying unfavorable publicity throughout the world, there was a quick reversal 
of .-ntiment toward the information libraries. Because of the presence of a few hundred 
versial books among a total of more than two million volumes, the library staffs 
h een demoralized, the reputation for objectivity of the libraries has been seriously 


damaged among the people they are designed to reach, reduced congressional appropria- 
tions may force the closing of about one-half the centers, and the impression has spread 
! the world that freedom of speech and of the press no longer exists in the United 
St This is a high price to pay for the removal of a handful of questionable books— 
b which, if they did not belong, should have been quietly taken off the shelves with- 
out fanfare. What can be salvaged from the wreckage by the now-independent Interna- 
tional Information Agency remains to be seen. 


low to combat and to counteract the current reactionary trend against books, read- 
ing, and other things of the mind is a complex problem. No doubt our difficulties will 
continue until the end of the cold war and international turmoil, for it is in such an 
atmosphere that fear and hysteria flourish. We need also a revival of confidence in the 
rightness of American traditions, in particular those fundamental guarantees enum- 
erated in the First Amendment to the United States Constitution. Most of all, we need 
courage on the part of influential citizens, following President Eisenhower’s precedent, 
to speak out against those forces which, often plausibly and with good intentions, are 
trying to destroy freedoms essential to our form of government. In one locality after 
another, it has been found that where citizens’ committees or other organizations are 
willing to take a strong stand against censorship, it has been possible to defeat pending 
legislation, to have municipal ordinances declared unconstitutional, to stop illegal police 
activities, to frustrate self-appointed private groups, and to awaken the people to the 
dangers inherent in repressing free expression. 

There are two basic facts about censorship which would-be censors apparently will 
never learn. First, banning a book, given the contrary streak characteristic of human 
nature, automatically creates a universal desire to read it, and frequently has been re- 
sponsible for making best-sellers out of what would otherwise remain mediocre failures. 
(For an analogy in another field, note our ‘noble experiment” of the twenties and thir- 
ties). Second, ideas cannot be killed by suppression. There is scarcely any record of a 
book’s total disappearance being caused by censors’ fires. Somewhere, almost invariably, a 
cepy has survived which can be multiplied and passed on to succeeding generations. Only 
when the ideas expressed in books have lost their interest do the books vanish. The most 
certain way to breathe life into a book and to insure its longevity is to prohibit its being 
read. 


These, then, are a few matters of concern to American librarians in the mid-1950’s. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Technical Services in Libraries: Acquisitions, Cataloging, Classification, Binding, | 
graphic Reproduction, and Circulation Operations. By Maurice TAuBEer 
Associates. New York: Columbia University Press, 1954. 487 pp. $6.50. (Col 
University Studies in Library Service, Number Seven.) 


Much has been written about the various technical services of libraries as d 
in the title above. This volume serves to bring together and summarize practice 
opinions. It is an excellent text for library schools, and this reviewer enjoyed t! 
fresher course provided in a careful reading of it. 

One of Dr. Tauber’s associates is Carlyle J. Frarey, Associate Professor of Li 
Science at the University of North Carolina. Mr. Frarey wrote the portion of th 
concerned with subject cataloging, “made many pertinent criticisms of the first 
and helped with the proofreading.” 

As stated in the Preface: ‘“The volume purposes to survey the various technical 
ices and to orient the student to the range of operations and techniques associated 
the procurement, recording, preservation, and handling of library materials. The sj 
aims are: (1) to familiarize the student with problems in the technical services and 
current thought concerning the best solutions of them; (2) to familiarize him 
sources of published and other information concerning the practice and administ: 
of the technical services; (3) to indicate methods that have been used in studyin 
technical operations; (4) to point out those areas in which research or special stv 
needed or likely to prove fruitful; and (5) to furnish a background of information 
may be useful in performing the technical services in libraries.” 

The book fulfills its aims quite adequately. The arrangement is logical and 
bibliographical notes, printed between the body of the book and the index, !ea 
student and librarian to greater detail in the areas discussed. 

Dr. Tauber and his associates include in the area of technical services that part 
library’s activities which is not direct reader service, burt which is a necessary p 
quisite to good reader service. The authors favor the unification of as many tech 
processes as possible in a single department. Over-all planning can avoid duplicati: 
operations needed in several processes. The division of necessary work between p: 
sionals and clerical workers is also discussed. 

The book was written with the large research library in mind. It will be used 
text in many library schools, and by administrators and professional librarians emp 


in university and large public libraries. But there is much meat in it for the librarian 


a smaller library. There is a trend in the public library field, for example, to larger 


of service, especially in the case of county and regional library systems. Many acqui 
tion practices of the large research library can be adapted into book selection and order- 


ing procedures for the regional library serving a wide area. There are also suggestio1 
aid in planning a cooperative processing center for a number of small public lib: 
which are not organized into a region. Many procedures of large libraries have been 


gotten or are unknown to the librarian who has for years been administrator, pt 


relations officer, technical processer and direct server of the general public. 


The book would be useful simply as a summary and index to the existing tho 
in the field and as a point of departure for newer ideas and experiments. Its potential 
are greater. It was needed and it is good to have it. 


ELAINE VON OESEN. 
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MEMOS FROM MEMBERS 


e November 1954 issue of North Carolina Libraries has just come to me. Two 
1ave passed while I perused each article, page by page. The arrangement, the infor- 

and the authors were certainly well chosen and well presented. It was an excel- 
! 


ler ue 


ANTOINETTE EARLE. 
ington, November 22, 1954. 


ink you have a fine number. Congratulations! 
Louis R. WILSON. 
pel Hill, November 23, 1954. 


gratulations on the 50th Anniversary Issue of North Carolina Libraries—A bang- 


up 
index is welcomed... 
he picture on page 25, is not the unknown on the top row, Miss Adelaide Fries? 
OLAN V. Cook. 
pel Hill, November 23, 1954. 
th Carolina Libraries in its bright red cover came today. You should be very 
proud of it! It is a very important number, attractively presented. 


CHARLESANNA Fox. 
1eboro, November 23, 1954. 


\dditional copies of the 50th Anniversary issue are available. Orders at twenty-five 
cents per copy should be sent té NCLA treasurer, Miss Marianna Long, Law Librarian, 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 


A DREAM COME TRUE 


(Continued from page 55) 


The warm, balmy sunshine of a typical North Carolina Sunday morning cheered our 
hearts as we started on the last lap of the journey we had visualized as being so ““unevent- 
ful.” For sentiment’s sake, the girls had permitted me to drive over the Virginia-Carolina 
state line, and I had just negotiated the church-time trafic of Wilson. Gayly chattering, 
we sped (at 35 mph) over the road toward home, and, as you would naturally expect, I 
completely ignored the large sign reading ALL TRUCKS PULL TO THE RIGHT. In 
less than a moment, police whistles sounded and two men ran to flag us down. I must 
return and go through the truck weighing station! Instead of censure this time, how- 
ever, we were teased about being “overloaded,” and again enjoyed the admiration of by- 
standers for our new Bookmobile. 

Route 301 stretched smoothly before us in the bright sun. Only thirty miles separated 
us from Smithfield, and we had brought home our prize unscathed. Thoughtfully I 
turned to my pals and sheepishly admitted, “This is a truck!” 
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SUGGESTIONS, PLEASE! 


The Committee on Federal Relations of the N.C. L. A. is attempting to devel 
short supplementary mailing list of the names of persons who have the widest con 
and who might exert the strongest influence in connection with Federal activities y 
have a bearing on libraries and library service. Specifically, it is hoping to find th 
most active, alert, and vitally interested person in each Congressional district of 
state. When speedy action is indicated, it is impossible to reach a comparatively 
group of librarians and laymen. The Committee will must appreciate your sugg< 
such people in your district. This should be done as soon as possible. Communica 
should be sent to Mr. Carlton P. West, Librarian, Wake Forest College Library, Box 
Wake Forest, N. C. 





Old National Geographic Magazines Wanted 


The Elbert Ivey Memorial Library is seeking to complete its files of the Na: 
Geographic Magazine. Anyone having available copies of this magazine between 188 
1908 is asked to contact Miss Grace Patrick, Librarian, Elbert Ivey Memorial Lit 
Hickory, N. C. i 


Index To Volumes XI Through XIll 


Miss Vivian Moose who edited the index to the first ten volumes of North Ca 
Libraries has consented to complete the indexing through the current volume. The i 
to volumes XI-XIII will be mailed out with the first number of volume XIV. 


Free Phonograph Record Catalog 


ings of the major record companies especially selected for school programs. Records 
arranged by subject areas: music appreciation, rhythms, square dance, social stu 
language arts, etc.; and by grades: kindergarten to ninth grade. The catalog is fre 
educators. Send requests to Educational Record Sales, 146 Reade Street, New York 
New York. 


Educational Record Sales has announced a 36-page catalog listing available recor 
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BOOKLIST PUBLISHED FOR HALF CENTURY 


y years of service to librarians is marked by The Booklist, one of the best known 


) pub! ations of the American Library Association, with its January 1, 1955 issue. 
ginally published eight times a year, The Booklist has grown to 23 issues a year 
and circulation has increased to more than 12,000 subscribers. Its purpose, set forth 
on nception in January, 1905, has remained the same—‘“a current buying list of 
rec books with brief notes designed to assist librarians in selection.” 


‘arian of Congress L. Quincy Mumford, who is ALA President, in a message of 
rect. 1g on the anniversary occasion, said of The Booklist: 


rough the years, The Booklist, as it was descriptively titled, has become a pri- 


mar) source of authoritative and objective information concerning new books and 
the » diences for whom they are best suited. . . . As long as there are so many books, 
and | 1m not one to suggest that there be less, selection is inescapable. It is gratifying 
to ha.e, within the library profession itself, a vehicle that holds so steadfastly to high 
stan is of reliability... .” 


Fina V. Vanek, who has served on the staff since 1942 and was appointed Editor 
in 19)2, describing The Booklist method of selection as “‘one of its distinctive features,” 
said: 

though the reading, final selection, and annotating of books are done by The 
Booklist staff at ALA Headquarters, the selection of the books listed is made to a large 








extent with the collaboration of a group of practicing librarians—specialists working in 
book selection for adults, young people, and children in public and school libraries in 
various parts of the United States and Canada. These cooperating librarians are sent a 
weekly checklist comprised of books received from publishers by The Booklist office 
during the current week. By their votes and comments the librarians indicate those 
books which, in their opinion, should be listed in The Booklist, as suitable for library 


”» 


se. 


purch 

The Booklist, according to Miss Vanek, will celebrate its anniversary with a change 
of cover design which will accommodate a table of contents; also, a new makeup will 
employ single-column section headings to make arrangements of the contents more 
flexible. 


NEW ALA PUBLICATIONS 


Public Librarians may look forward to several new publications to be issued in the 
coming months. Committees of the Public Libraries Division of the American Library 
\ssociations are currently busy on the revision of several standard works. 

Dr. Lowell Martin, of Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J., met on Novem- 
ber 17 at ALA Headquarters with his Committee to work on the revision of Post-War 
Standards for Public Libraries. The committee includes John M. Cory, Lucile Nix, Jean 
C. Roos, Amy Winslow and Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman. 

Mrs. Genevieve Galick, Head of the Massachusetts Division of Library Extension, 
heads the committee which is revising State Grants to Public Libraries; and Miss Dorothy 
Randolph, of the Vermont Free Public Library Commission, is Chairman of the com- 
mittee now working on the revision of Regional and District Library Laws. 
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PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


Executive Board. At the meeting of the Board on October 9 which was held in 
leigh at the State College Library, the report on the membership vote was receive 
was decided that the membership would be notified of the results by mail sinc: 
next issue of North Carolina Libraries was already at the printers. The letter t 
members mailed on October 12 contained the following information: that by the 
of the Association (255 for and 107 opposed) Negroes have been admitted to men 
ship. Those who had applied were informed of the decision and the President o 
Nerth Carolina Negro Library Association was also notified. 


The Board decided also to conduct the ballot on ALA Chapter status in Nove 
since NCLA members were scheduled to vote on this question before ALA membe 


The results of this vote were: 


“The North Carolina Library Association should apply for 
redesignation as a chapter of the American Library Association.” 


Yes 255 No 4 


The President conferred with Mrs. C. H. Marteena, President of the North Ca 
Negro Library Association on October 23 concerning the schedule for the vote by 
members in this state concerning chapter status. The schedule which our Assoc 
had proposed was a satisfactory one for their Association also. At the meeting < 
Negro Library Association in Wilson, on November 5-6, the Association voted to e1 
the application of the North Carolina Library Association for chapter status in this 
and not to make application on behalf of their association. 


Sections and Committees. Several of our Association groups are making progr 
ports in this issue. Mid-biennium finds them checking off the things they have a 
plished and listing anew the projects for 1955. 


North Carolina Library Commission. Dr. Charles E. Jordan, Vice President of 
University, has accepted NCLA’s appointment to the Commission as of January 1, 
for a three-and-one-half-year term succeeding Mrs. Ford Worthy. 


March 19 meeting. The Executive Board is calling a meeting of Committee: 
Section officers on March 19 to do conference planning. As soon as more plans are 1 
members will be hearing about the 1955 Conference. 


Southeastern Library Association Conference. The President attended the Co 
ence along with other librarians from this state. If the record had been kept, we 
probably show that the time spent in between-session NCLA committee mec 
equaled that spent in the Southeastern Conference meetings. The Recruiting Commi 
for one, was in almost constant session. Their report in this issue shows the result 
their enthusiasm. 


CHARLESANNA Fox, President 
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2 Main Reading Room, Davie County Library 
he 
rse | 
a THE NEW DAVIE COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Lc, 
By BLANCHE HANEs CLEMENT* 
re- ’ ; P — , 3 
‘ [he staff and patrons of the Davie County Public Library know how a mole must 
| feel when he comes out of his burrow into the light of day. 
’ On October 17, 1954, just eleven years after the idea of a public library was born, 
— the Davie Library moved from the dark, crowded, north side of the basement of the 
») : “¢ . : ~ 
; court house into beautiful, large, sunny, southern quarters in the new Davie County 
Office Building. 
nd The building was designed by Lashmit, James, Brown and Pollock, architects, of 
j, = . . i ‘ ‘ e ‘ 
ae, Winston-Salem, and built by the Barger Construction Company of Mooresville. The 
library is located on the ground floor. Patrons may enter from either the street or from 
the central corridor of the ground floor. The main room contains the charging desk, 
r ; 
r card catalog and both wall and stack-type shelving. It also provides tables and chairs 
1 . i ° % x ° . 
_ for patrons. All shelving, furniture and equipment was custom-made of light oak by the 
ng Hanes Chair and Furniture Company of Mocksville. Details of the beautiful furnishings 
- can be seen in the pictures printed with this description. The floors are tan asbestos tile; 
of 


and the walls are painted a pale green. Fluorescent lights complete the metamorphosis 
from a dark cellar. 


A rear door opens into the office-workroom from a loading platform which also 
gives access to the main corridor of the building. The bookmobile librarian’s office and 
storage space is reached via this corridor. 


Librarian, Davie County Public Library. 
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The office, which is this librarian’s dream, is entered near the circulation desk 
separated from the main room by plate glass window sections above counter-height s| 
ing on the library side. On the office side of this partition is a desk nine feet long 
four feet wide with a top of high-pressure laminated formica. It provides ample spac 
bock selection tools, telephone and the work in which they are used. Drawers on 
side of the kneehole were especially made for separate library records. Another sm 
light oak desk for typewriter and cataloging supplies is placed adjacent to shelvins 
books in process. Both desks were built by the Hanes Company to the librarian’s s 
fications. A light oak coat closet and steel cabinets complete the office furnishings. 


The workreom area of the office contains a light oak built-in cabinet with an i: 
wood counter and porcelain sink. 


The Davie County Public Library has come a long way since that day in Oct 
1943 when Miss Marjorie Beal, then Secretary-Director of the North Carolina Lil 
Commission, met with a group of citizens, appointed by the county commissione: 
discuss the organization of a public library. 


The first library was a small office over the post office. In less than a year it 
necessary to move into larger quarters in the basement of the court house, and fi 
into the first planned library. 


During this time bookmobile service has grown from a few stations in garage 
stores to 7 community stations, 67 conveniently located homes, 5 schools and 2 
tutions. The circulation this year from.the bookmobile was 55,575. Plans are 
underway for a more adequate bookmobile with inside shelving. The book stock 
grown from 82 books to approximately 10,000. 


The tangible evidence of the growth of the library is very evident. The intan 
growth can not be measured so neatly, but is felt in the hearts and lives of our citi 





Office and Workroom, Davie County Library 
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TAR HEEL LIBRARIANS 


irs. L. F. BEANBLOSSOM has been promoted to Head of the Technical Process- 
ing Department of the Public Library of Winston-Salem and Forsyth County. She has 
be n the cataloging staff of the library for the past two years. 

uise BETHEA is director of the Baptist Collection at the Wake Forest College 
Li y. 

s. Mildred COUNCILL, Eastover School in Charlotte, has written an article on 
¥ ty School Library Service” to be included in the 1954 Yearbook of the NEA 
Dep rtment of Rural Education. 

seph Moore DIXON (MS in L. S., UNC ’55) became Assistant Librarian of the 

1 Public Library, Salisbury, on February 1. 

s. Ernestine HOWE has been appointed as catalog librarian at Wake Forest 
College effective January 1. 

s. Julia Killingsworth IVEY is now Head of the Reserve Reading Room, Uni- 
vel of North Carolina Library. She comes to Chapel Hiil from the Circu!ati:n De- 
partment of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

illiam H. JOHNSON is the new assistant in the Documents Department, Uni- 
vel of North Carolina Library. 

leste JOHNSTON, Assistant State School Library Adviser, has been elected to 
membership in the Beta Phi Mu honorary library science society. 

wrris McCLELLAN, member of the Louisiana State University Library School 
faculty is working as Exchange School Library Supervisor of the High Point School 
Libraries while Kathleen FLETCHER teaches at Louisiana State University. Miss 
Fletcher will return to North Carolina this summer as Visiting Lecturer in the Library 
School at Chapel Hill. 

Mrs. Reba JONES is the new School Library Supervisor of the Statesville City 
Schools. 

Mrs. Catherine Marie MAYBURY is the new librarian of the Institute of Govern- 
ment, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Mrs. E. N. MEEKINS, formerly librarian of the Garner School, is the president 
of the North Carolina Education Association. This is the first time a school librarian 
has held this position in our state. 

Anne Elizabeth NEWMAN is librarian at Mitchell College, Statesville. 

Mrs. James C. PECK (LSU) has joined the staff of the Public Library of Winston- 
Salem and Forsyth County as a cataloger. 

Mrs. Alice PORTER has been appointed School Library Supervisor of the Roanoke 
Rapids Schools. . 

Mrs. R. E. STRATFORD, Chairman of the May Memorial Library Board and mem- 
ber of NCLA, was named “Woman of the Year” by the Burlington Civitan Club. Mrs. 
Stratford’s selection was endorsed by sixteen organizations in Alamance County. 

Lee $. TRIMBLE, Jr. (Emory) was appointed Director of the B H M Regional 
Library on February 1. He was formerly branch Librarian of the Jacksonville (Flor- 
ida) Public Library. 

Elizabeth WILLIAMS, Myers Park Elementary School in Charlotte, is secretary of 
the North Carolina Education Association for the South Piedmont District. 
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Congratulations, 
Miss K elling ! 


Both alumni and faculty mem 
of the School of Library Scienc: 
the University of North Car 
have enthusiastically endorsed the 
pointment of Miss Lucile Kellin 
dean. Miss Kelling joined the lib 
science faculty in 1932, one 
after the School of Library Sci 
was opened. As assistant profe 
associate professor, and professor 
has taught most of the graduate 
the school. As a friend to her stud 
she has given freely of her time 
energies in understanding, counsel 
encouragement. Her interest in 
dents as people and as librarians 
: resulted in her success and popul. 
is Placement Officer of the School. She was Acting Dean in 1950-51 when the lil 
school was moved to temporary quarters during construction of* the addition to 
University Library. What should have been a very difficult year was a pleasant 





under her administration. 


Miss Kelling is a native of Alma City, Minnesota. She was graduated magna 
laude from Whitman College in Walla Walla, Washington. She received her lil 
science degree from the New York State Library School at Albany after two yea 
graduate study. She has also taken graduate work in another field of interest, Latin 

Miss Kelling’s library experience includes positions in the following libraries: ‘ 
negie Public Library, Centralia, Washington; Newark (N. J.) Public Library; 
College Library in California; Hoyt Library, Kingston, Pennsylvania; and Teac! 
College Library, Albany, N. Y. She has taught in the library school of the Los An; 


Public Library, the School of Public Administration of the University of Sout! 


California, and the School of Library Service of Columbia University, before goin 
the University of North Carolina. 


The new Dean is an excellent writer and has an unusual facility with words. 


University Library Extension Department frequently publishes bibliographies and stu 


outlines which Miss Kelling writes for club use. She is the author, with Albert Su: 
of the recently published Index Verborum Iuvenalis which supersedes older work 
the field and has been highly praised by scholars in Germany, France, and Italy, as 
as in this country. 

Miss Kelling’s interests are numerous and wide in scope. In addition to her teac! 
placement, and now administrative, duties in the School of Library Science, sh 
Curator of the University’s Shaw Collection and a member of the Shaw Society 
America. She collects editions of Thackeray’s Vanity Fair and after-dinner coffee ¢ 
Also she is an indefatigable letter writer. 


Her friends and colleagues wish her every success in her new position. 
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leame, 
. Horm! 


1 September 1, 1954, Dr. An- 
H. Horn assumed his duties as 
in of the University of North 
1a. His warm, friendly manner 
y permeated every nook and 

of the University library and 
read in ever widening circles 
| the boundaries of Chapel Hill. 
iff gives off a smug satisfaction 
ugh they had each personally 
d him; and his other library 
rues around the state find his 
itive spirit and comprehension 

progress and needs of North 
na libraries as complete as 
he had been with us for years. 





native of Utah and educated in 


rnia, Dr. Horn has quickly become a Tar Heel. He has the B. A., M. A. and Ph. D. 
s (in history) from UCLA; and the B. L. S. degree from the University of Cali- 
at Berkeley. Mrs. Horn, the former Mary Baier, is from Baltimore, Maryland. She 


eautiful, dark-eyed woman with a gracious, friendly manner. 


\fter serving in the U. S. Army from 1943 to 1946, Dr. Horn taught history for 
ear at Johns Hopkins University. He then studied library science and returned to 
LA in 1948 as assistant head of the library’s Department of Special Collections. He 
premoted successively to head of this department, Assistant Librarian and Associate 


Librarian of UCLA. During the spring of 1954 he served as Acting Librarian. 


Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell, Librarian of UCLA, described Dr. Horn’s contribution 


to UCLA in College and Research Libraries, October, 1954: 


\f 
vay 


Administrative procedure and organization at UCLA benefited from 
Horn’s passion for orderly and systematic procedures, which is tempered by a 
humane approach to personnel work. To the bare bones of the organizational 
chart he added the flesh and blood of personal concern, so that the very large 
organization which the UCLA library system has come to be, developed a fam- 
ily feeling and morale which Horn’s successors will have to work hard to 
retain. Andy Horn probably came closer to the hearts of more people through- 
out the UCLA campus than any cther university figure in our time, for the 
simple reason that he was always responsive to other people’s needs, from help 
in cataloging an incunabulum to adjusting a student typist’s chair. Hard, 
iccurate imaginative work, long hours, loyalty and devotion—these are the 
main entries in the UCLA Horn book. North Carolina and her neighbors will 
strongly gain from this latest UCLA contribution to the top level of university 
library administration, for Horn’s abilities and qualities are immediately adapt- 
able wherever good administration is desired and encouraged. 


North Carolina is already aware of her fortune in obtaining Dr. Horn’s services. 


his stay be long and rewarding! 


FY 
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HAVE YOU WRITTEN ANY LETTERS? 


If public libraries are to obtain federal aid, action must be taken immediately. 
is the time to write your own representative and the two senators from North ( 
lina urging their support of the “Library Services Bill” and their help in securing 
sideration of it by the committees to which it has been referred. (In the Senate: 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee; in the House: The Committee on Educ 


and Labor.) 


Librarians and citizens not connected with the library must let members ot 


Congress know that they favor this legislation and that it will help local lib 
extend services and add informational materials. 


North Carolina will receive the maximum allowable (approximately $300, 
year) under the formula for dividing the requested $7,500,000 per year for the 
five years. The plans for using federal funds will be made by North Carolina libr 
and the only limitations by the federal government are that library buildings and 
not be purchased with this money. 

Julia Bennett, our ALA Washington representative, reports that the Library Se 
Bill has the best chance of passing this Congress it has ever had. She also stated t 
the bill failed to pass this year, it would probably not be reintroduced in the next 
gress. So this is our last chance for quite a while. 

Congressmen need a file of letters to back up their activities and votes in | 
of any bill. Let’s see that North Carolina’s representatives have such a file, not 
on library letterheads but also hand-written pleas from individual citizens. Ask | 
to write, and civic and women’s clubs to endorse this measure. DO IT NOW! 


PUBLIC LIBRARY WORKSHOP PLANNED 


A workshop for trustees and librarians of North Carolina public libraries will 
for three days on April 27 at the Public Library of Winston-Salem. The following 
sions have been planned: 


Wednesday Afternoon, April 27, 2:00 p.m. 
“Public Relations” 


Program designed for trustees and librarians. 


Thursday Morning, April 28, 10:00 a.m. 


Ss 
“Adult Education and the Public Library” 
Thursday Afternoon, April 28, 2:00 p.m. 
“Audio Visual Symposium” 
Friday Morning, April 29, 10:00 a.m. 
“Personnel Problems and Relations in the Public Library” 

All public librarians holding North Carolina Professional Certificates, an 
library trustees are invited to participate in the Workshop. A registration fee of 
for the first librarian from a library, and $2.00 for each additional librarian fri 
library will be charged. No registration fee will be charged trustees. 
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U. S. DOCUMENTS OFFICE CLASSIFICATION NUMBERS FOR 
- 2 CUTTERED DOCUMENTS, 1910-1924 


By Mary ELtzaBETH POOLE* 


organizing or maintaining a depository collection of United States government 
ents a librarian is keenly aware of the gap of fifteen years (1910-1924) when 


a 
he D vents Office Classification numbers were not published in the Documents Office 
ies . They were put in Price Lists earlier than in the Monthly Catalog, and several 
ye go I started listing those documents. The project has been fun to work on and 
| ving some Price Lists from Miss Frances Smith of the University of Virginia 
Li y gained an ally in the work. She is working on the Y4 section (Congressional 
- hea gs) and sometimes checks other numbers for me in Washington. Congressional 
% hea: ngs were not sent to depository libraries until 1939, but many libraries have a 
” siz file of this material. 


complete list of classificaticn numbers tor Cuttered documents issued between 


191) and 1924 could only be done officially by the Government Printing Office; an 
: une! icial list would be useful. The Superintendent of Documents and the personnel 
e of Division’s Library have graciously allowed Miss Smith and me to use their shelf- 

ist. [he only way to be sure of getting every document would be to turn all the cards 
alf in their tremendous shelflist and copy all the ones needed. For anything approaching 
ily & such a project microfilm seemed most practical and I inquired about the possibility 
ole f of using a camera, but learned that since the affair of the Pumpkin Papers outside 


microfilmers in government offices are not encouraged. A project concerned with publi- 
cations before 1925 seems harmless enough, but security regulations are not to be 
ques oned. 


More than 1,000 classes have been listed as needing to be checked, copied or com- 
pleted from their shelflist, and of these only 325 classes were represented in the list 





made from Price Lists. On several trips to Washington I have added numbers until I 
have now in shelflist order quite a sizable list that is very useful although far from 
complete. 


Documents that were separates from other classes, i. e. classes ending in /a, have 
not been listed. Another possible omission would be the type of classes that are not 
enumerated in the 1909 Checklist, where individual documents are not listed for 106 
classes, generally such things as Specifications, Maps, and Papers in re. 


\ shelflist order list, even with the reductions shown above, would take so much 
time that its completion can not be predicted at present. However it would be possible, 
with luck (not too many changed classes) and a little time in Washington, to finish 
the list, which I have arranged by invoice month, of the Cuttered Documents sent to 
depository libraries. Miss Smith expects to finish the Y4 section. Is anybody interested 
In publishing these? 


Miss Poole is Documents Librarian, D. H. Hill Library, North Carolina State Colleze, Raleigh. 
the compiler of Documents Office Classification (1945) which is a list of the Superintendent of 
ents Classification 





numbers. 
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BOWMAN GRAY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE LIBRARY 
By Nett BENTON* 


When the two year medical school of Wake Forest College became a four 
institution, the new school, The Bowman Gray School of Medicine of Wake | 
College, was moved to Winston-Salem. That was in 1941. The library, at that time 
primarily on the basic science level with approximately 2,500 volumes. The additi 
clinical subjects to the curriculum made it necessary to try first to enlarge the a 
sitions in clinical medicine and surgery. In the last two years the basic science se 
has been further enlarged, and today there are nearly 16,000 volumes in the lit 
the majority of these being in the form of bound journals. In a medical library px 
icals are used far more extensively than in other libraries since textbooks and monog 
are quickly out-dated. According to the latest edition of PERIODICA MEDICA, 
are about 12,000 medical journal titles, and of these we receive almost 500 titles 
use the Cunningham system of classification for small medical libraries, classifying 


textbooks and monographs. 


As a medical school library we serve the students, helping them with their as 
ments and building up a good relation with them in order that, among other tl 
the future of our Alumni Library Fund will be assured. Our services to the fac 
include supplying material for teaching needs and research programs. The intern 
resident staff of the North Carolina Baptist Hospital also use the library faciliti 
their work as do the doctors in Winston-Salem and its vicinity. 


The two full-time staff members are respensible for the ordering and catalogin 
all acquisitions, the reference work, the circulation and its problems, and, in ge: 
are “glorified baby-sitters.” A student assistant takes charge at night and on week- 
The maid, besides keeping this library cleaner than any other one in the United St 
also does the pasting in of pockets and plates in all bound volumes, and shelves b 


We have had very little in the way of exhibits, but recently a member of the 
pital house staff, who is interested in the history of medicine, had a delightful di 
on the history of obstetrics. He plans others dealing with different phases of the 
tory of medicine. A special book case houses antique volumes which have been giv 
us, and there is also an exhibit case in which we plan to display old instrum 


medallions, etc. 


Actually this library is not so very different from other libraries since routine d 
are essentially the same. However, our distinguishing characteristic is that we 


with one subject only—medicine. 





Librarian, The Bowman Gray School of Medicine, Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem. 
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STATE DOCUMENT RESOURCES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY * 


By WiLtiaM R. PULLEN** 


{ost government publications are primary material, basic to research in all the 


s( sciences and certain of the natural sciences. The scholar in these fields depends 
n and more on public documents due to the increased governmental activity and to 
res. irch having become a public function. Government publications touch every phase 
of vuman activity. In them are recorded the fruits of government research and the 
oricin, growth, operation or decline of our institutions. So it is from these sources that 
the historical process and social research must emerge. 


1930 the Social Science Research Council launched the State Documents Center 
ao as a part of its program for carrying out its objectives of enlarging, improving and 


preserving materials for research. The plan provided for the designation in each state of 
one or more libraries to collect, organize and preserve a complete collection of public 
documents and related material originating in that state. In October, 1930 the University 
of North Carolina Library was designated by the Council as such a center. 


[he Council requested the American Library Association to develop the project 
since the job of collecting and preserving such material was essentially a library function. 
In April, 1932 the A.L.A. Public Documents Committee was charged with the under- 
taking. The Association, a short time thereafter, designated the University Library at 
Chapel Hill as a regional center of the entire Southeast for the collection of federal, 
state and municipal documents. 


In September, 1933 a Documents Department was established in the Library in spe- 
cial quarters under the direction of a professional librarian. The next year the State 
Library in Raleigh transferred its collection of state documents, with the exception of 
those of North Carolina, to Chapel Hill. This material had been collected together over 
a period of years through official exchanges. The University then assumed the responsi- 
bility to the State for continuing its exchanges and maintaining a service collection. 
The General Assembly generously provided that the University should receive copies of 
the official publications of this State for exchange purposes. 


With this foundation laid, it has been possible for the Library during the past two 
decades to build up an exceptional collection of state documents through gifts and an 
aggressive exchange policy. Very possibly the most outstanding feature of the collection 
is its extensiveness and, in most types of material, completeness. By 1950, the Library 
had attained a working completeness for the period after 1850. The aforementioned 
extensiveness, however, was accomplished in 1950 through the acquisition of the scarce 
and rare early state records on microfilm in the form of the Records of the States of 
the United States: A Microfilm Compilation. 


At the outset it should be pointed out that the collection of official North Carolina publications in 
the North Carolina Collection in the University Library is singular in its completeness, This paper, there- 
tore, will deal only with the public documents of the other forty-seven states. 


Documents Librarian, University of North Carolina Library, 


7? 
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This film is the product of the State Records Microfilm Project which was the 
undertaking of the Library of Congress and the University of North Carolina 
the direction of William Sumner Jenkins. It is composed of legislative, statutory, 
stitutional, administrative, executive and judicial records and it is rich in archiy 
well as printed material. In order to understand the magnitude of this undertakin 
us turn briefly to the manner in which the work was done. 


The job of collecting and editing this documentary material on microfilm 
accomplished over the period 1941-1950, with an interruption during World War 
involved two years of field work covering 60,000 miles of travel to every prii 
documents library and archives in the forty-eight states. Two and one half n 
pages of documents were copied on more than thirty miles of film. This film was 
edited and classified into unified groups of material so that each class of document 
arranged chronologically and alphabetically by state on some 1700 reels. In 195 
Library of Congress published an eight hundred page Guide which supplies the 
with information concerning the location of each document on the film. 


With this microfilm in mind, let us now examine the state documents collect 
ascertain what groups of material are included and the value of each as a res 
source. The group of legislative journals is the largest single class of state docume: 
the collection. It is sometimes assumed that the journal is of value only to the p 
making an investigation into the legislative process itself. The fallacy of this ass 
tion, however, can easily be seen by an examination of the material, particular] 
the early period of our history. Actually, the journal might be considered to hay 
broadest value of any series of documents because, during certain periods, it w: 
carrier of many types of material, which, in some cases, was not printed elsewhere 
governor’s messages, administrative reports submitted to the legislature and legis 
documents are examples of the material included. It was the plan of the Mic: 
Project to copy a complete file of the journals beginning with the earliest extant 1 
down to a terminal date, which varied from state to state. Usually the terminal 
for each state coincided with the date from which the University has a rather fu 
of the material. The printed journals were filmed when they could be found. \ 
script copies were used for the period prior to the printed records or to fill gaps d 
which there were no provisions for pinting within the state. In a few cases parts « 
original manuscript were filmed to complete a rare incomplete printed volume. At 
it was necessary to construct a perfect volume by filming parts of incomplete vol 
located in libraries miles apart. If there were no printed copy of the journal an 
original manuscript copy had also disappeared an attempt was made to reconstruc 
proceedings from secondary or unofficial accounts published in newspapers. To be 
such an account as the last is not as good as the official journal, but it has to suffice 
there is no other. 


It is interesting to note that some of the journals for the colonial period are « 


only in the British Public Records Office in London. This came about because of 


practice of the colonists of sending a transcript of the journal to the mother co 
after the close of the session. In certain cases the British proved to be better cust 
of such records since the copies on this side of the ocean have entirely disappeared. 
material was filmed for the Project by the Public Records Office. 
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nt ring our history all of the states have published their journals for a period of time. 
ae The date on which this was started varies from state to state and sometimes from house 
to }ouse within a state. At the present time all publish this material with the exception 
2 of kansas, New Mexico, Maine and Pennsylvania. The last two, however, publish 
et levi. ative debates in a form comparable to the Congressional Record, which are far 

superior as a research source. 

the state governments became more complex through the growth and expansion 
aS of r administrative services, there were more and more varieties of documents inter- 
It sper <d throughout the legislative journals. The practice then arose of collecting this 
y mat vial and printing it at the end of the volume as an appendix. Because the volumes 
mn wer. so bulky, the appendix in a few states was then separated and issued as a second 
n volume to the journal. With this separation, we see the birth of our state collected 
4 document series. Other states then collected and bound publications in a series entirely 
ne sepa: ite from the journals. 
er 
| of the states with the exception of Arizona, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho and 

Oklahoma during their history for some period of time have issued some form of a 
- collected documents series. Today only twelve continue to do so. The type of material 
mn included in this category varies from state to state and sometimes from year to year 
a within a state. One main category of these documents includes the messages of the gov- 
a" ernor along with the reports of the administrative officers, departments, boards and com- 
= missions, institutions, etc. The other consists of committee reports, hearings, resolutions 
fo and miscellaneous papers submitted during the session and ordered to be printed by the 
he legislature. As a general rule the material was issued first as separate documents and 
wl then was collected and bound in volumes. It is indeed fortunate for the librarian that 
he the material was distributed in this collected form; for in all probability many of the 
mi ephemeral pamphlets would not have survived until today as separates. Quite often, 
. distinguishing numbers were not assigned to the separate documents, and this factor, 
= along with inadequate indexing, has made this group of material difficult to use. Because 
se f this, the collected document is often one of the least used groups of state documents, 
Fle yet it is in fact most rich in research material. 
al The next group of material to be considered is that of statutory law which is com- 
mg posed of session laws and codes and compilations. The first is made up of the laws 
the adopted by a legislature during a particular session and constitutes a year by year 
1€S growth of the standing law. The session laws therefore form a significant source in 
oy which movements for the reform of the law may be traced historically within any par- 
th ticular state and comparatively throughout the forty-eight states. Since each legislature 
the s continually passing new statutes and repealing old laws, the standing law which is in 
"effect at a particular time is set forth at intervals in the form of codes or compilations. 
- Because of the value of the statutory law as a legal resource, this material, with the 

exception of the microfilm, is housed in the Law Library, which is located near the 

General Library on the Chapel Hill Campus. The same plan for comprehensiveness 
int ind textual completeness which was followed by the Microfilm Project in filming the 
the egislative journals was also applied in copying the statutory law. 
The constitutional records make up the next category of the state documents col- 
his @ (ction. This group includes (1) the organic law, such as charters, patents and consti- 

tutions and. (2) the journals and debates of constitutional conventions. The charters 

ind patents of the colonial period served as guides to our forefathers in framing the 





first constitutions under which the new state governments were organized and which 
guaranteed liberty to the people. The records of the conventions, moreover, form a 
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great repository for the political and constitutional theories which have gone int 
growth and development of our state governments. 


The departmental publications, which include all the separate publications « 
executive departments and their subdivisions, institutions, commissions, etc., a1 
next group of material to be considered. Actually, these should be considered 
with the collected documents, since a large number of the former are included 
latter. Accordingly, the Library’s collection of departmentals is greatly strengther 
the comprehensive holdings of collected documents. During World War II, and 
period thereafter, this group of material had to be somewhat neglected becaus: 
lack of space and a shortage of personnel. The present holdings, however, com, 
basis for a competent collection of this material and it is planned that this grou 
be brought up to date in the future. The microfilm collection includes very lit 
this material as separates. 

The executive records constitute the next group of material to be considere« 
category includes (1) the Executive Department Journals, (2) the Governor’s 
books and Papers and (3) the Secretary’s Journals and Papers. Each of these dea 
the day by day happenings in the governor’s office. Perhaps, the Governor’s Lette 
are of particular interest to mention. Before the day of the typewriter with its 
copy, the practice was usually followed whereby the governor’s letters were trans 
in longhand in a book and in this way a record of his incoming and outgoing 
spondence was kept. These executive records, being for the most part in unpu 
form, make up one of the series of the microfilm collection. They cover only the c 
and territorial periods with a few exceptions in which the early statehood has als 
included. 

The University Law Library has a rather full file of the state court reports 
as a supplement to these there is included in the microfilm collection a small gr 
state manuscript court records which consist of three bodies of sources: (1) jo 
(2) dockets and (3) file papers. 

The collection of state documents is strongest in the categories of legislative 
nals, collected documents, session laws and constitutional records. According to a 
survey, the Library has in its holdings ninety-five per cent of all the material w! 
known to have been issued from the earliest date to the present time in these four « 
Fifty-one per cent of this is on microfilm. A concerted effort is now being m 
acquire through exchange and purchase as many of the missing volumes as po 
After all sources have been exhausted, it is planned that the remaining wants w 
microfilmed and that the Library’s holdings will be raised to one hundred per cei 

The holdings of state documents is to be further strengthened in the near f 
by the receipt from the Library of Congress of some one hundred and sevent 
additional reels of the Records of the States dealing with local government r 
records of the American Indian Nations, newspapers, records of rudimentary state 
courts and other miscellaneous documents. This material was listed in a Suppl 
to the Guide which was published by the Library of Congress in 1951. 

For the most part the Library’s state documents are housed in special colle 
and are not classified with the main collection. As a general rule, they do not 
in the main card catalog. 





This is the second in our series of articles about library resources in Nort 
Carolina. The May issue will carry a description of the special collections an: 
resources of the School of Textiles Library at North Carolina State College, b) 
Katharine McDiarmid. 
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NCLA RECRUITING PAMPHLET 


NCLA Recruiting Committee has published an attractive folder, a copy of 
whic! has been mailed to each member of NCLA. The committee has given us an 
excel “nt tool, it is now up to the rest of us to use it. Be sure that every promising 
youn. person you know sees this leaflet and is given information about librarianship. 
Call .n the coordinator in your district (see list on page 64 of the January issue of 
Nort Carolina Libraries) for more copies, help with arranging a program, or whatever 


vou ed. 


e Junior Members are ready to serve as speakers for career days or other occa- 


sions. Give them a chance to serve the profession. LET’S ALL RECRUIT! 


1955 SUMMER SESSION ANNOUNCEMENT 


School of Library Science, University of North Carolina 


The 1955 Summer Session in the School of Library Science, University of North 
Carolina, will be divided into two terms, June 9 to July 16 and July 18 to August 24. 
Courses will be offered for thosg students interested in obtaining a degree in library 
science and for those who wish to meet certification requirements for school library 
ositions. 


Faculty for the first term of summer school will include Miss Lucile Kelling, Dean 
f the School, Miss Sarah Reed of the regular faculty and Miss Kathleen Fletcher, Super- 
sor, City School Libraries, High Point, N. C. as visiting instructor. In the second term 
Mr. Carlyle J. Frarey and Miss Margaret Kalp of the regular faculty and Mr. Robert A. 
Miller, Librarian, Goldwin Smith Library, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, a 
siting instructor in previous summers, will constitute the faculty. 


full program for an individual student will be two 3-semester hour courses a term. 
in planning the summer courses, the needs of students previously enrolled have been 
considered, while new students will find it possible to begin work on any of the four 
rograms which the School offers. 


The chief requirement for admission to work towards a degree in library science is 
bachelor’s degree based on a good general education in an approved college or uni- 
ersity. Persons with college majors in fields as varied as chemistry and English are 
eeded to prepare for work in different types of libraries. A reading knowledge of at 
cast one modern foreign language is an asset, when not a requirement. 


There are many interesting openings in all fields of library work. The demand con- 
tinues to exceed the supply, salaries are good and getting better. For satisfying work in 
leasant conditions, try librarianship. 
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LIBRARIAN’S SAMPLER 
By SaraH R. REED* 


For Public Librarians: 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES TODAY. ALA Bu 
October 1954. 
An impressive, thought-provoking issuc,. 
THE ESSENTIAL INGREDIENT—AN INFORMED COMMUNITY. E: 
Greenaway. Bulletin of the Louisiana Library Association, Summer 1954. 
Whether you read this article or L. Quincy Mumford’s INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


(LA Bulletin, September 1954), you will be challenged to rethink the basic tenets 
of librarianship. 


NOTES ON THE LIBRARY TRUSTEE’S RESPONSIBILITIES FOR LIB 
IANSHIP. Boyd Ladd. Between Librarians, Summer 1954. 
A trustee describes his job in relation to that of the librarian. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY USE OF PAPER-BOUND BOOKS. PLD Reporter, Sept 
1954. Standing order, $1.50 each; single copies, $1.75 each. 
Future issues of the Public Libraries Division publication will attempt to tell what 
public libraries are doing about television, cooperation, bookmobiles, etc. 
PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC CHARGING. Marianna A 
University of Illinois School. Occasional Paper No. 39, June 1954. 
The Chief of Circulation of Evansville, Indiana, Public Library reviews the pros 
and cons, 
For Academic Librarians: 
THE FUNCTION OF THE LIBRARY IN THE MODERN COLLEGE, / 
Ouarterly, October 1954. 
Papers presented at the annual conference sponsored by the University of Chicago. 
THE SCHOLAR’S PARADISE. Richard D. Altick. College and Research Lil 
October 1954. 
How Librarians can make at least one researcher happy. 
For Children’s and Young People’s Librarians: 
Junior Libraries 
September 15 was the debut of another valuable Bowker contribution to library 
literature. Margaret Scoggin’s PAPER BOUND BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLI 
(November 15), Elvajean Hall’s BASIC LIST FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOI 
LIBRARIES (September 15/October 15), and Rachael DeAngelo’s bibliography, 
STUDENT LIBRARY ASSISTANTS (January 15) exemplify the variety and 
usefulness of this new publication. 
WHO HELPS THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN? Ida Minkle. National Associat 
Secondary School Principals. Bulletin, November 1954. 


[his is just one of numerous articles appearing in non-library periodicals which call 


attention to the contribution the library can make to the administration, the fac- 
ulty, the students and the over-all school program. 


MATERIAL ASPECTS OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. Mary P. Douglas. | 
Library Bulletin, November 1954. 
A list of essentials for providing suitable library quarters. This same issue carrie 


Helen Sill’s list of children’s books in series, “PLEASE, SIR, I WANT SOMi 
MORE.” 


TELEVISION AND OUR CHILDREN: THE EXPERTS SPEAK UP. 
Goldenson. Parent’s Magazine. December 1954. 


18 authorities from health, education and welfare answer questions on labellin-, 


Assistant Professor, University of North Carolina School of Library Science. 
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parental control of time children spend on television, development of taste, etc. 
In the same issue Ruth Green Sorkin’s HOW WE INTRODUCED OUR CHILD 
lO THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF BOOKS lists some of the books and many 
of the reasons for their success. 
COMPARATIVE STUDY OF SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR CHILDREN’S 
MATERIALS. Thera P. Cavender, Journal of Cataloging and Classification, 
January 1955. 
Concludes with a plea for a flexible new national subject heading made with a 
manual for the small library. 
For All Librarians: 
Ri SPONSIBILITIES OF THE STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. L. Quincy 
Mumford. The Alabama Librarian, July 1954. 
Freedom of inquiry, adequate tax support and proper legislation frequently chal- 
lenge the efforts of a state association. 
WORKSHOP: LIBERAL ADULT EDUCATION. Adult Leadership, January 1955. 
Variations on a Theme, Liberal Education and the Fear of Failure, How Useful is 
a Liberal Education? From Ideas to Community, A Way to Freedom, Some Current 
Concepts. 
SERVICES AVAILABLE FROM LARGE LIBRARIES. Esther M. Schlundt. Special 
Libraries, November 1954. 
Resources, research service, translation, photoduplication service. 
SLA PICTURE DIVISION ISSUE. Special Libraries, September 1954. 
Includes a directory of equipment and supplies and bibliographies such as a list of 
picture indexes. 
NEW INSURANCE FOR LIBRARY COLLECTIONS. Charles W. Mixer, Library 
Journal, September 15, 1954. 
Compares the benefits of Valuable Papers insurance with traditional coverave. 
NEUROSES OF LIBRARIANSHIP. Blanche Prichard McCrum. Bulletin of the 
Medical Library Association, October 1954. 
A skillful analysis of librarianship in its adolescent state. 
LIBRARY EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA. Ila M. Taylor, Chairman, 
Committee on Education for Librarianship, NCLA. 
Descripticns of courses available at Boone, Chapel Hill, Durham, Greensboro, 
Greenville, Hickory. 
The publications noted above may be borrowed from the North Carolina Library 
Commission, Raleigh, or the Library Extension Department of the University of North 


Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
ATTENTION SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


District meetings of North Carolina High School Library Association have been 
ld, and plans for the State meeting were made at the Executive Board Meeting in 
Salisbury, N. C. January 22, 1955. A majority of the members of the executive board 
ere present. Miss Glenda Gobble, State president, a member of Boyden High School 
brary Club, Salisbury, N. C. presided at the meeting. Miss Bennie Fort, State treas- 
rer, from Curry High School, Greensboro, N. C., reported that she had received dues 
om 1,048 student assistants in 53 different schools. 

The executive board voted to accept the offer of the Alamance Hotel, Burlington, 
NX. C., to hold the 1955 State convention there on April 15 and 16, 1955. Mrs. G. A. 
ilmer, Librarian, Boyden High School, Salisbury, N. C., and Glenda Gobble are being 
sisted in planning the convention by Miss Mary Ellen Hobson, Reidsville High School 


brarian, Chairman of Housing, and Miss Celeste Penny, Executive Secretary. 
School librarians whose library clubs have not affliated with NCHSLA are urged 


encourage their students to do so. Application blanks may be secured from Miss 
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leigh, N. C. The State dues, twenty-five cents per member, should be forwarded to 
Bennie Fort, treasurer, NCHSLA, Curry High School, Greensboro, N. C. 


A NORTH CAROLINA BOOKSHELF 


By Mary L. THORNTON* 


Good Morning, Miss Dove, by Frances Gray Patton (N. Y., Dodd and Co., 
Book-of-the-Month selection for October, continues to rise on the best seller li 
does Abraham Lincoln, The Prairie Years by Carl Sandburg (N. Y., Harcourt 
1954). The Sandburg book and Clement Eaton’s A History of the Southern Ci 
eracy (N. Y., Macmillan, 1954) were chosen among “The Year’s Best” by Sa/ 
Review. Hersey E. Spence in I Remember (Durham, Seeman Printery, 1954) 
his 50 years association with Trinity College and Duke University. ‘““The Lost C: 
is again the subject of a novel in Don Tracy’s Roanoke Renegade (N. Y. 
Press, 1954). One of North Carolina’s favorite heroines, Flora Macdonald, appe 
The White Rose of Stuart, a novel by Lillian De La Torre (N. Y., Thomas Nelso 
Sons, 1954). Selected Addresses of a Southern Lawyer, by Aubrey L. Brooks (( 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1954) includes several addresses of his 
interest. Making Democracy a Reality: Jefferson, Jackson and Polk, by Claude G 
ers (Memphis State College Press, 1954) has an unusually fine summary of the rc 
able achievements of President Polk. The first volume of the Zebulon Baird 
Papers, edited by Frontis W. Johnston, will be issued in the spring by the State | 
ment of Archives and History. Tales of adventure with authentic Civil War 
ground, which will appeal to boys of 11 to 16, are Manly Wade Wellman’s Reh 
Runner (N. Y., Holiday, 1954) and Gray Riders (N. Y., Aladdin Books, 195 
spring issue of the University Press will be Dead and Gone also by Manly Wade 
man, “ten stories of classic North Carolina murders.” The Revolutionary Wa 
James Street (N. Y., Dial Press, 1954) ‘“‘written with shameless irreverence 
companion piece to his The Civil War (N. Y., Dial Press, 1953). A new edition 
long out of print Whispering Pines, by John H. Boner has been issued by John ! 
of Winston-Salem. The Heart of O. Henry, by Dale Kramer (N. Y., Rinehart an 
1954) attempts to capture ‘“O. Henry’s elusive personality” in a dramatic nat 
William Blount, by William H. Masterson (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State Unis 
Press, 1954) is the life of a member of a prominent North Carolina family who b« 
involved in a plot against the nation and was the first United States Senator 
expelled by his colleagues. A completely revised edition of The North Carolina ( 
edited by Blackwell P. Robinson, is announced as an April publication by the U: 
sity Press. The Negro and the Schools, by Harry §. Ashmore (Chapel Hill, Univers 
North Carolina Press, 1954) and The School Segregation Decision, by James ( 
Paul (Chapel Hill, Institute of Government, 1954) give information on a situat 
great sociological consequence. 


Librarian, North Carolina Collection, University of North Carolina. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
The Committee on Education for Librarianship of the North Carolina Library 
ciaticn is sponsoring a one-day conference on LIBRARY EDUCATION IN N¢ 
CAROLINA on Saturday, April 30. This will be held in the Library at the Uni 
of North Carolina. Instructors of Library Science, administrators, and others inte 


in library education are urged to attend. 
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Cora Paul Bomar, School Library Adviser, State Department of Public Instruction, 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Of; Publications of the Colony and State of North Carolina, 1749-1939: A Bibli- 
aphy compiled by Mary Linpsay THORNTON. Chapel Hill: University of North 
lina Press, 1954. 347 pp. $6.00. 


urians working with state publications through the years have always been 


har d in their work by the lack of adequate bibliographic tools. Even though there 
are ¢-neral works dealing with the subject, the need has always been felt for a com- 
plete .omprehensive checklist bibliography for each of the states. Adelaide Hasse’s mon- 
ume Index of Economic Material in Documents of the States of the United States 
pro ; an excellent subject index to the publications of the thirteen states for which 
it wa’ published, but it only covers the period down to 1904. Within the last twenty-five 
years » concerted effort has been made to encourage the compilation of such bibliogra- 
phie da number of such works have been done for individual states. With the publi- 
cati f Miss Thornton’s work, we can now proudly add North Carolina to that list. 


autobiography of our state is reflected in this bibliography of state documents 


covering the period from the first issue of the public printer in 1749 through 1939. It 
indicates the sources for the story of the progress of North Carolina as told in the publi- 
cations of its officers, assemblies, departments and institutions. 

The following which well decribes the material included in the publication is ex- 
cerpted from a mimeographed circular issued by the University Press: 


Here are listed the publications that trace the history of services which the 

te has created and supported for the conservation of its land and people. 
re are listed journals, documents and ordinances of all the constitutional 
conventions, laws, journals and documents of the General Assembly. Here are 
urces for the history of various institutions for the care and training of 
ndicapped citizens, of departments for administration of charities and 
blic health, and of departments for research in conservation of land. Here 
listed the official publications of the University and other state supported 


| 
colleges. 


[he work was compiled from a survey of the collections of a selected group of five 
ibraries* within the state and from notes made by the compiler on other collections. 
Since location symbols have been included for each of the publications prior to June 
936, the bibliography is a union catalog for this material found in the selected group 
f libraries. Titles for the period after this date have a location symbol only for Chapel 
Hill, even though many of them may also be found in the other libraries as well. 


The material is arranged within the bibliography alphabetically by issuing agency. 
Individual titles and pagination are given for single publications, but the documents 
ssued as serials have only a periodical entry, with full notes as to frequency of publica- 
tion, changes in title, etc. Material found in the collected\documents series, Public Docu- 

ents of North Carolina, is indicated in the biblography by notations showing the year 
ind number, thereby simplifying the librarian’s task of locating material in this series. 
\n excellent index with references to the entry numbers provides a ready approach 
to the material. 
WILLIAM R. PULLEN. 


Duke University, North Carolina State Library, The State College of Agriculture and Engineering 
University at Raleigh, the Woman’s College of the University at Greensboro and the University of 
rolina at Chapel Hill. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


More Bouquets on Anniversary Issue 


Dear Editor: 








I would like to take this opportunity to congratulate you and all those who w:rked 
with you on the 50th Anniversary Issue of North Carolina Libraries. The articl.. on 
the development of the three major fields of librarianship were of particular int: te 
me. Not being a native Tar Heel I learned a lot about the history of my adopted tate | 
from reading this issue. 

Raleigh, N. C. Cora PAuL BoMar, 

December 10, 1954 State School Library Advi 





Dear Editor: 


Thank you so very much for the 50th Anniversary Issue of North Carolina Li 


Even at this busy season I have taken my time to read it and learned a great dea! ‘rom 
it. . . . Congratulations on the progress that is being made in library service in ‘orth 
Carolina! 
Hagerstown, Maryland Mary Louise (McDEARMAN) HOotzap1 
December 22, 1954 (Former NCLA president). 





Southeastern Librarian to Reprint Article 


Dear Editor: 


I wish to congratulate you on the last two issues of North Carolina Libraries. \he 
contained excellent material and were interestingly made up. 

[ think your plan for certain public libraries to develop their holdings in special 
areas for interlibrary loan purposes is excellent. If I have space I would like to reprin 
the article “Interlibrary Loan: Myth or Fact?” by Dorothy Baker Thomas. May | have 
your permission to do so? 

Athens, Georgia W. P. Kecrtam, Editor, 

January 25, 1955 The Southeastern Libraria 


(Mrs. Thomas and the editors are pleased to give reprint permission.) 





Who needs to fill in a file of the Congressional Record? 


Dear Editor: 
Would it be possible to have the following notice published in the next issue of Nor! 
Carolina Libraries? 
Available for cost of transportation: Scattered numbers of the Congr 
sional Record, 72d—76th Congress. Address: Public Documents Division, Duk 
University Library, Durham, N. C. 


Durham, N. C. WILHELMINA LEMI 
February 1, 1955 Documents Librariai 
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DR. JORDAN APPOINTED TO LIBRARY COMMISSION 


Charles E. Jordan has been appointed by the Executive Board of NCLA as a 


me - of the North Carolina Library Commission. Dr. Jordan is Vice President of 
Du niversity and Director of the University’s Division of Public Relations. He is 
9 ite of the University, class of 1923, and of its Law School in 1925. He was first 
appo oted to the staff as assistant secretary in 1925, a position he held until 1941 when 
he made secretary. He has been vice president since 1946. 
Jordan has long been active in the civic and cultural life of the city and state. 
At yus times he has served as director of the Chamber of Commerce, the Community 
Fund. the Salvation Army and the Durham YMCA. Throughout his adult life he has 
beer ominent in lay activities of the Methodist Church. At present he is chairman 
f the Durham County Board of Education, a body of which he has been a member for 
many years. He is also president of the North Carolina Symphony Society. 


FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


Chaotic is the word for the editor’s desk! There always seem to be odds and ends 
f this and that which won’t fit into anything and are too small to even make a decent 


“filler.” Other editors have a page, or partial page to fill with wisdom and this editor 
decided to try a page too, without wisdom. “We” (say, this is fun!) would like to call 
this a pot pourri or at least varia, but think frivia might be more accurate, so we won't 
choose a fancy name. 


ere was a good sprinkling of Tar Heels at the ALA Midwinter meeting. “We 
ll” tried to represent “you all” with both enthusiasm and decorum. There was a won- 
derful spirit of cooperative librarianship running through the meetings. Research librar- 
ians were inclined to support the public LIBRARY SERVICES BILL, public librarians 
were ready to take action against the proposed omissions of material from the bound 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and both were enthusiastic about putting school libra- 
ries into the various state WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCES ON EDUCATION. 

[he ALA Library Periodicals Round Table program at Midwinter was excellent. If 
you notice “more white space,” ‘action in headlines” and other improvements in layout, 
you will know where they came from. But the content is the important factor and it 
certainly is hard to get you folks to volunteer to write about your activities. We have 
i hard working editorial board but we know there are many things we don’t hear about, 
0 won’t you tell us? 

“Libraries in the Life of the Nation” will be the theme of the Annual Conference 
ff ALA to be held in Philadelphia this summer. Three general sessions will develop the 
theme: 1. From the government viewpoint; 2. From the viewpoint of business and 
industry; and, 3. From rural America’s viewpoint. Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, chief 
sponsor of the “Library Services Bill” has tentatively accepted the invitation of the 
Trustee Section to speak to that group. Philadelphia is as close to North Carolina as 
n ALA Conference is likely to get. Plan now to go. 

Governor Hodges’ program for the development of North Carolina seems to offer 
ipportunity and challenge to North Carolina libraries. Raising the average income in 
the state is directly tied to education which is the library’s job whether in relation to a 
formal school or college program or in meeting more informal demands of individuals 
ind groups. The progress of our State and the development of our library services are 


nseparable. 
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PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


BOARD MEETINGS. By meeting three times in January the Executive Board will 
need to held only one more meeting in 1955 to fulfill the constiutional requirement of at 
least 4 meetings a biennium. We doubt, however, if ome more meeting will suffice in a 
Conference year! The January 8 meeting was a regular business meeting, but the |anu- 
ary 15 and 26 meetings were special meetings called for discussion of the proposed egis- 
lation for merging the State Library and the Library Commission. To the special  neet- 
ings Mrs. Elizabeth H. Hughey, Mr. George Esser, Associate Director of the Ins: itut: 
ef Government, Dr. Louis R. Wilson and the librarians of the three units of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina were invited. 

CONFERENCE 1955. Business transacted at these meetings included a di ‘isior 
on the 1955 Conference plate and date. The Conference will be held October 20.22 i: 
High Point with headquarters at the Sheraton Hotel. 

MARCH 19 PLANNING MEETING. The Executive Board has asked the A.socia 
tion Committee members and Section officers to attend a meeting in Greensboro .t the 
Woman’s College Library on March 19 to plan for activities for the rest of this biennium 

VOTE OF ALA MEMBERS. The vote by ALA members on the application of 
NCLA for redesignation as a chapter will be held sometime this spring. The vote was 
postponed from January because of a delay in receiving the official list from ALA head- 


quarters. 


NEW COMMITTEES: 


Archives. A committee has been appointed to set in order the archives of th« 7 


ciation as part of our Fiftieth Anniversary project. Members are Harlan Brown, Chair 
man, Beatrice Holbrook, Gladys Johnson, Jane Wilson, and the President and Recording 
Secretary of the Association. 
Publications. Duties of this committee will be to review for the Executive Board 
the proposed publications of the committees and sections and make recommendation 
concerning them; to make recommendations for new publications; to prepare featur 
and news articles for newspaper release concerning the Association. Members are Eliza 
beth Williams, Chairman; Margaret Kalp, Esther Evans, Mrs. Dorothy Shue, Thom 
Simkins, Mrs. Mary Hopkins, Madge Blalock, Mrs. Vera Melton, and Mrs. Hallie Bacell 
Conservation of Newspaper Resources. O. V. Cook will chair a committee 
study ways and means of conserving valuable state newspapers. B. E. Powell, Andrei 
Horn, Miss Carrie Broughton and Elaine von Oesen will serve with him and the com- 
mittee is free to ask other people concerned with this problem to work with it. A 
librarians in the state are requested to cooperate with the committee in this important 
work by identifying and locating local periodicals which should be considered in th 
project. The committee will welcome any ideas or information members of the Associa 


tion may have to contribute. 

SECTIONS. Junior Members Round Table had a conference in Chapel H 
on February 19. The Public Libraries and Trustees Sections will have a workshop t 
certified public libraries and trustees in Winston-Salem April 27-29. 


MIDWINTERS. NCLA was represented at ALA Midwinter Conference in Chicag 











February 1-5 by B. E. Powell, member of the Executive Board. The President and t 
alternate, Charles Adams, were unable to attend the conference. 


CHARLESANNA Fox. 
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Photo by Sam Boone 


Junior Members, NCLA 


the S‘unding, Left to Right: Charles Laugher, Greenville; Frank Hanlin, Chapel Hill; 
sine Miles Horton, Greensboro; I. T. Littleton, Chapel Hill; Vera B. Melton, Lenoir; 
1 of | Catherine Maybury, Chapel Hill; Vernelle Palmer, Salisbury; Violet Caudle, Gastonia; 
wast Neal Austin, High Point; William Pullen, Chapel Hill; Elvin Strowd, Durham. Seated, 
ead- | left right: Mae Tucker, Charlotte; Mary Lou Lucy, Chapel Hill; Doris Kelley, 





Burlington; Betty McReynolds, Concord; Georgia Cox, High Point; and Julia Graham, 
Chapel Hill. 

0: f JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE PLANS ACTIVITIES 

By Doris KELLEy* 

Approximately twenty North Carolina Junior Membezs met for a conference in 
ard? Chapel Hill on Saturday, February 19th. The group convened at a luncheon in the 
tionsf Pine Room of the Carolina Inn. Dr. Andrew Horn welcomed the group to the Uni- 
itur versity. 
liza Guest speaker was Miss Charlesanna Fox, who discussed the importance of the 
oma Junior Members in NCLA. She stressed the importance of four qualities of mem- 
cell.) bership: Enthusiasm, Vision, Perseverance and Service to the Association. In describing 
¢ wf the work of the committees she gave a brief resume of their accomplishments and 
drew future plans. Mention was made of the bill before the State Legislature regarding the 
com-— merger of the State Library and the Library Commission. Miss Fox also revealed plans 


Alf for the NCLA biennial meeting to be held in High Point, October 20-22. 


Following the luncheon, the group adjourned to the Assembly Room at the Uni- 


versity Library. Mrs. Vernelle Gilliam Palmer, chairman of the NCLA Recruitment 
oc Committee, talked on the importance of recruiting young people into librarianship. 
She also reported on the work of the Committee. Each Junior Member was asked to 
Hilf add his name to the list of available speakers to participate in Career Day programs in 
) fof tigh schools. Kits are available from coordinators to aid in preparing a talk on librarian- 
hip as a profession. Miss Lucile Kelling, Dean of the School of Library Science, spoke 
cage recruitment as the library school sees it. Librarians are in heavy demand, which 
ithe library schools cannot meet. Miss Kelling offered some helpful hints on the “how” of 
recruiting. 
. P 


xtension librarian, May Memorial Library, Burlington. 
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At the brief business meeting the group volunteered assistance in compil 
bibliography of North Carolina books. The bibliography project is being plann 
a joint committee of NCLA and the North Carolina English Teachers Assoc 
Frank Hanlin, Assistant Circulation Librarian at Chapel Hill, was elected as 
Chairman and Chairman-elect, to replace Dr. William Pullen who resigned. 

Neal Austin, Chairman, presided at the Conference. 





TAR HEEL LIBRARIANS 


Mrs. Myrtle L. BEACH, Librarian of the Morganton High School, recently 
pleted cataloging the Bouncus Collecticn cf more than 2,000 valuable books 
Valdese Public Library. 

Cora Paul BOMAR, State School Library Adviser, will direct a three week 
shop in School Library Supervision at the University of South Carolina, this sum 

Walter GRAY assumed the duties of Gifts and Exchange Librarian in the 
Department of the University of North Carolina as of April 1. 

Mrs. Eleanor C. HAGAMAN, Mineral Springs High School, is the new pr 
of the School Librarians Department of the North Carolina Education Associat 

Mrs. J. C. JOHNSON (Pratt) has been appointed librarian of the Anson 
Library, Wadesboro. Mrs. Johnson was formerly librarian of the Florence (S. C.) 
Library. 

Mrs. Alice LOFTIN, Supervisor of Wayne County School Libraries, collak 
with Mrs. Mildred Councill in writing the article on “County School Library Se 
for the 1954 Yearbook of the NEA Department of Rural Education. 

Elvin STROWD has resigned as Assistant Order Librarian at the University of 
Carolina Library to accept the position as Head of Circulation at the Duke Uni 
Library. 

Jane B. WILSON, Elementary School Library Supervisor, Durham City S« 
will teach school library courses in the Department of Education, University of 
land, summer session. 


OUT OF STATE CONSULTANTS 


Miss Esther BURRIN, Acting Specialist of School and Children’s Libraries, O 


of Education, U. S$. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, spent the 
of March 7 observing school library service in North Carolina. She was the s 
guest at a conference of school library supervisors on March 11 in Raleigh. 

Mrs. Florence CRAIG, Director of Adult Education, Cuyahoga County | 
Library, Cleveland, served as consultant on adult education and audio-visual servic 


the Public Library Workshop in Winston-Salem, April 27-29. 





Historical Atlas to be Republished 


Shepherd’s Historical Atlas, out of print since 1929, will be republished next 
The Colonial Offset Company (Box 261, Pikesville 8, Maryland) has found a 
factory method of reproducing the maps from a printed copy. List price will be $! 
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TO HARRY MILLER LYDENBERG 


ent reflection upon the qualities needed by administrators called upon to take 


ove e direction of important libraries brought to mind once again the attributes of 
one the prominent American librarians of the first half of the twentieth century, 
Ha Miller Lydenberg. For over fifty years he has been demonstrating his prowess 
1s ographer, biographer, bookman, historian, essayist, editor, translator, adminis- 
tra ind trustee. 


ing gone to New York Public Library in 1896 as a cataloger at the time when 
the d catalog was just evolving as a major library tool, he remained to build up 
ect the use of one of the greatest reference collections in this country, to inform 
everywhere of the Library’s great riches through the Bulletin of the New York 


Pu Library, and to pioneer in the development of various techniques for providing 
Wi ccess to man’s recorded knowledge. Dr. Lydenberg’s achievements can be under- 
st nly in the light of the almost insurmountable difficulties in obtaining essential 
m ls in times of war and economic depression. In the Lydenberg festschrift, Keyes 
Me took pleasure in pointing out that the collections built up by his former chief 
we renger than those of any American university library surveyed by Waples and 
Lasswell for their report on National Libraries and Foreign Scholarship. 

well as Lydenberg understands and loves books, he loves people more. His own 
faith, courage and devotion have ever inspired equally consecrated trust and support 
both from his boards of trustees and his staffs. He, in turn, whether residing in Scars- 
dale, New York, or Greensboro, North Carolina, has ever been a ready and effective 


library trustee. If a report is to be made to the city’s finance committee, HML’s advice 
and assistance are invaluable. If a renovation is the first order of library business, HML 
can wield a trusty paint brush. He has even been known to provide both implements 
and manpower for a successful weodpile operation. Along with people, books and 
libraries comes his love of the out of doors. Probably no one can recall all the gardens 
Lydenberg has made nor all the’ myriad paths he has hiked. But scores of friends cherish 
memories of flowers shared and trails made doubly enjoyable by his good fellowship. 
Here indeed is a man who has a green thumb not only with plants but with people 
and projects as well. 

Upon the occasion of Lydenberg’s New York Public Library retirement, his Brook- 
lyn neighbor, Milton James Ferguson, remarked that whenever any hard job of top 
importance was being considered, Lydenberg’s name always seemed to come to mind 
like magic. 

Of the innumerable individual and cooperative bibliographic projects to which he 
has given unstintingly of his dynamic intellectual and physical energies, two particu- 
larly difficult undertakings were the completion of the last third of Sabin’s Dictionary 
of Books Relating to America and the preparation of the monumental Union List of 
Serials. In addition he has chaired most of the ALA committees having to do with 
availability of materials here and abroad during World Wars I and II. And when the 
Library of Congress wanted a man to head up the 1946 Mission to have a look at the 
library situation and the book trade in Germany, HML was the man chosen to go. He 
it was who in the eyes of librarians and bookmen possessed the perception, perspective, 
strength and warmth which would achieve the Mission’s goals and at the same time 
carry courage and spiritual replenishment to his war-weary colleagues abroad. 

Only recently ACRL has established a committee designed to integrate the Associ- 
ation’s interests and activities with those of the various scholarly societies. Formerly 
this interaction was achieved through such librarian-scholars as Lydenberg. Immedi- 
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ately preceding his ALA presidency in 1932-33, he served for two years as presi. ent 
of the Bibliographic Society of America. Among other organizations in which hi has 
served with distinction are the American Council of Learned Societies, the Ame: can 
Philosophical Society, the American Antiquarian Society, the American Historica! As- 
sociation, the New York Historical Society, the Century Club, the American Insi ute 
of Graphic Arts and the Typophiles. 

One month after his retirement from one of the busiest library corners in the w rd, 
he became Director of the Bibliotheca Benjamin Franklin in Mexico City. Wit his 
active regard for a healthy intellectual and spiritual climate for the exchange of leas 
and information, who could have been a more appropriate candidate for this experi ent 


in bringing the American way of life through books to a people with so rich a -ul- 
ture of their own? Once again, his strong historical orientation, his ability to i: pire 
teamwork of the highest calibre, his modesty, his youthful spirit and inspiring fr nd- 
ship enabled him to create an institution of international importance, for it w his 


pioneer venture which did much to prepare for the use of American librarians th: 
out the world in the United States Information Service. 

Equally appropriate was his next assignment as Director of the International — ela- 
tions Board of the American Library Association. Needless to say, his accomplish: -nts 
in laying the groundwork for the UNESCO library and bibliographic programs _ ere 
predigious, and his retirement in 1946 was reminiscent of earlier ones. Comm ng 
upon Lydenberg’s decision, Luther Evans labelled it an international cultural crisis but 
even that human dynamo recognized in Lydenberg’s modesty an impregnable ba 

Harry Miller Lydenberg has ever been occupied with the creative forces a ong 
which he deems it his privilege to live. With his own eyes he has watched people rise 
above the economic crises of 1907 and 1929, the filth, vermin and desolation o: the 
Russian Revolution, and the destruction of two world wars. At the same time he has 
experienced again and again the reassurance of warm pregnant earth turned in the 
misty quiet of early morning; he has watched the faces of children listening entranced 
by Marie Shedlock’s recounting of ‘““The Nightingale,” ‘The Princess and the Pea,’ or 
“The Little Tin Soldier”; he has witnessed the rapt attention of several hundred high 
school youngsters listening to Guthrie McClintic’s reading of Galsworthy’s “Escape.” 
From a wealth of experiences such as these, this distinguished American has formed 
the habit of looking clearly at the present, relating that present to past and future, 
and then turning his attention with wisdom, courage and enthusiasm to the day’s de- 
mands. 

How has Lydenberg influenced those who have risen under his tutelage to be ad- 
ministrators—Charles Adams, David Clift, Charles Gosnell, James Gourley, Harold 
Lancour, Keyes Metcalf, Quincy Mumford, Andrew Osborn, Paul North Rice, e/c.? 
What has each of them gained from their consciousness of this one man’s deep per- 
sonal and professional integrity, of his sense of responsibility for the library as a link 
in the chain reaction of ideas in the minds of men, of his constant concern for the 
care and use of books as purveyors of ideas? What does the library profession gain from 
these men—a positive philosophy of librarianship? a better understanding of library 
values? a vision of new services? new techniques? To whom could the members of the 
library profession look for leadership if not to men such as these? 

Lydenberg himself combines so blithely those very virtues of loyalty, sympathy, 
vision, gentleness and scholarship which he has acclaimed in a score or more of the 
members of the staff of the New York Public Library and other colleagues. One wishes 
that he could be persuaded and trusted to write his autobiography with the same 
fullness of meaning he has accorded others, but his humility is as much a part of 
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capacity to recognize greatness among his fellowmen. Perhaps Deoch Fulton, who 
f him so wisely and well in the April, 1953, ALA Bulletin, and earlier edited 
Boo ven’s Holiday: Notes and Studies Written and Gathered in Tribute to Harry 
Mill Lydenberg (New York, The New York Public Library, 1943), will undertake 
‘» scale biography of this remarkable man. 

nwhile, HML, it is an honor and a privilege to have you and Mrs. Lydenberg 


het 1ong us in North Carolina. May newfound friends delight you as truly as those 
wi hom you have shared so many Book Table luncheons, may every rose in your 
ga bloom especially brightly for you, and may your green thumb continue to 
W brary magic for us for many years to come! 
This tribute to Mr. Lydenberg was written by Sarah Rebecca Reed, Assist- 
Professor of Library Science, University of North Carolina. The editors 
pleased to publish it as a grateful recognition, by members of NCLA, of 
. Lydenberg’s choice of residence in the Tar Heel State, his active service 
a trustee of the Greensboro Public Library, and his readiness to support 
rary development throughout the state. 
OPERATION NEWSPAPER 
e NCLA Committee on the Conservation of Newspaper Resources, composed of 
Mi rie E. Broughton, Miss Elaine von Oesen, Dr. Benjamin E. Powell, Dr. Andrew 
H. Horn and Mr. Olan V. Cooke, Chairman, met in Greensboro on March 19 to dis- 


cuss plans and projects for the ensuing year. A three-phase program was discussed and 
tentative decision was made to proceed as follows: 
rst, using Brigham’s History and Bibliography of American Newspapers, Critten- 
den’s North Carolina Newspapers Before 1790, the Checklist of United States News- 
papers in the General Library of Duke University, the shelflist of North Carolina news- 
papers in the State Library and in the University of North Carolina Library as a base, 
to compile an exhaustive list of newspapers published in North Carolina through 1820, 
locate copies of all extant issues with microfilming as complete files as possible in view. 
Positive copies of the microfilm to be made available to all interested institutions and 
individuals. 

Second, to compile a selected list of North Carolina newspapers issued between 1820 
and 1870, locate files and proceed with microfilming. 


Third, to work toward the preservation of the more significant newspapers pub- 
lished from 1870 to date. 

The Committee will welcome suggestions from NCLA members, the North Caro- 
lina Press Association, newspaper editors as well as others who might be interested in 
the project and who would be willing to lend a helping hand. 
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THE EAST WINSTON BRANCH LIBRARY 


By Paut BALLANCE* 


The new main building of the public library system of Winston-Salem and F, 
County had been occupied but a short time when definite plans were in the makir 
a new branch building in East Winston for the people of this section. A branch to 
Negoes was opened in 1927, and for about four years occupied quarters in the Ch« 
Street Branch of the YWCA. It became known as the George Moses Horton B: 
In 1931 the City rented cne room at 216 East Sixth Street, and this housed the | 
until 1937 when another room was rented and the space doubled. It was in these qu 
that the library remained until 1954. 


From an earlier survey made by Charles E. Rush, then Librarian of the Univ 
of North Carolina, it was determined that the center of Negro population was 

area near the old branch library on East Sixth Street. It was not possible fi 
City to obtain the proper site near Sixth and Seventh Streets, and Patterson A 
Drs. H. D. and H. R. Malloy and Dr. J. C. Jordan, Jr., donated a portion of the 

East Seventh Street facing the Kate B. Reynolds Memorial Hospital. The City pur: 
the remainder of the block to a depth of 100 feet. This location is slightly east « 
area thought of as the center of poulation and a very good location. 


Bids were received for the branch library on October 22, 1953, and the cor 
were awarded on November 9. The building is of brick construction with I: 
limestone trim. The building is 141’ 8’. long with a depth of 43’ 4” on the eas 
The west end reduces to a depth of 32’. The entire building occupies an a: 
7,453 sq. ft. with 5,813 ft. on the main floor, and 1,638 sq. ft. in the basement 
total cubage of the building is 93,011 cu. ft. 


The general plan of the branch follows very much that of the main library, 
all of the activities on the main floor. Due to the contour of the land, and the ne 
to the surface of a main sewer line under the building, it was not possible to hay 
main floor at street level. However, instead of having the six steps in one sequence 
were broken by having two steps from the street to a small lobby and four steps 
the lobby to the main entrance to the reading room. 


The adult reading room occupies the east portion of the building and is 67 ft. 
9 


and 43 ft. wide for a distance of 32 ft., graduating to 27 ft. To the right ot 


entrance is a small area furnished with comfortable furniture and around the 


counter height, are the magazine cases or current periodicals. Directly in front of 


entrance is the charging desk. Here all books are charged and returned, and the 


borowers registered. To the left of the charging desk is the public catalog and 
gin} i § 


reference desk. This room is furnished with four round tables and two rectangular t 


with a sloping top table for study. There is also a rectangular table with two r 


players, with earphones for listening. The area at the extreme east end of the ro¥ 


arranged as a comfortable reading area with comfortable furniture. A portion ot 


north wall has wood shelves and it is here that the popular books are shelved. This 
will seat 40 people. The main room houses about 10,000 volumes of books in steel 
standing shelves at the rear area. The work office and the librarian’s office are im! 
ately back of the charging desk. To the left of the office is a small storage and » 
room, with an outside entrance for the staff. The automatic lift which gives acce 
the basement opens off this workroom. 


*Director, Public Library of Winston-Salem and Forsyth County. 
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Photo by Woodrow Wilson 


Adult Reading Room 


(o the right of the charging desk is the children’s room, with the librarian’s desk, 
card catalog and vertical file near the entrance. This room contains six round tables 
of two sizes, and one double, sloping top table, and a rectangular listening table with 
two record players. This room will seat about 35 children. There are wood shelves around 
all of the wall area in the room, with three double free standing sections at the west 
end. At the rear of the children’s room is a hall, extending the full length of the chil- 
dren’s room. The southeast end of the hall opens to the rear of the building and on the 
parking lot which has space for 15 cars. The west end of the hall opens into the audi- 
torium. The public restrooms are off the hall. The auditorium is 32’ x 26’, and will 
seat about 100 persons. The room is equipped so that it may be used as an exhibit gallery, 
with spot lights, and the walls are covered with Fab-ri-cona for hanging exhibit material. 
The auditorium has an entrance from the street. There is a small stage with storage 
rooms on either side. 

The basement is divided into three areas: the staff, which consists of a lounge room 
for the staff with a combination kitchen unit, and restroom; the stack area, with stacks 
having a capacity of about 18,000 volumes of books; the mechanical room, which 
houses the heating and air conditioning equipment. 

This library, like the main library, is easy to supervise because of large open areas 
and no solid walls. Glass is used generously for partitions, which makes supervision easy. 
The interior walls of the building are of concrete block, painted. The ceilings through- 
out are of perforated fibre tile material. All floors are of asbestos Vinyl plastic. The 
building is lighted by 24” x 48” recessed fluorescent fixtures, with eggcrate baffles to 
reduce direct glare. The building is heated by a gas fired hot water boiler, with heat 
exchangers in the ducts producing warm air which circulates through vents and louvers. 
The air conditioning units are of 20 and 10 ton capacities, the larger controls the main 
library proper, and the smaller unit controls the auditorium, each operated as separate 
units. 
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The reading rooms, both adult and children’s, are furnished with limed oak re 
tables of apronless design of Myrtle Desk Company manufacture. The library 
in both reading rooms were manufactured by the High Point Chair and Be 
Company, Siler City, N. C. All straight and arm chairs have upholstered backs 
nished in dark and light brown and orange top grain leather. There are three 
tables in the children’s room with bent-ply chairs; these were furnished by Thonet 
through Dan Cooper, Inc. The comfortable furniture, rugs and draperies were fur 
by Dan Cooper, Inc., New York. The office furniture is all metal with linoleum 
the desks and tables are of Shaw-Walker manufacture and the office chairs cove: 
a green plastic are of Globe-Wernicke manufacture, and both furnished by loca 
tributors. The steel stacks were supplied by Virginia Metal Products Corporatior 

Mr. Dan Cooper of New York, cooperating with the decorating committe 
veloped the warm, soft colors which are used throughout the building. 

The branch uses a variation of the Detroit system of charging, where the | 
makes out his own charging slip, and each slip and a transaction card is stamped \ 
Simplex time machine. 

This building and the main library building are the results of a great deal of 
and work by the Library Board Chairman, Mr. Ralph P. Hanes, and the citizens o 
community owe a great debt of gratitude to this one man. The two building 
remain symbols for many years marking Ralph Hanes’ civic interest in this comm 
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ling ADULT EDUCATION—THAT’S FOR ME! 

ing By Lucy S. Morcan,' and CHARLESANNA Fox” 

bai \\ xy is it for me? 

Inc | ’s take a look at what is happening in adult education in the state, the country 

hed Band world—and see why and how we are all in it and becoming more conscious of 

ps it eV day! 

1 in T o annual state-wide conferences in Chapel Hill on adult education have drawn 

dis- FF} atten on to this phase of education which seems to be developing beyond the dreams 
of ol: timers. Did you attend either one of them? Approximately 170 persons did attend 

a each one—in February 1954 and 1955. At the first one the many ways by which 


peop! communicate with each other became the conference theme and the second one 
portr ved a panorama of adult education in North Carolina. The enthusiasm shown by 
fon § the p rticipants in these conferences has been an inspiration to the committee. 

the nation the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. tripled its membership 
last »car and attracted these new members from volunteer agencies, civic clubs, 


ort — churches, etc., as well as from the institutions devoting full or part-time work to adult 
this § education. This broad representation of people in the association has provided a stimulus 
will — to the program throughout the country. It is unusual now to go through a day without 
ity. FF hearing a reference to adult education in one way or another. 


ie Southeastern Adult Education Association has also experienced a period of 
growth and development since World War II. In 1953 the regional association entered 
into a joint project with the AEA to discover ways of improving communication 
between adult educators in the Southeast and between the nine state groups making up 
the region. Since then people in the states interested in adult education have taken 
steps to meet for discussion of matters of mutual interest. Out of this project the 
North Carolina state meetings have developed. 





In response to requests from the people at the state conference each year that the 
same kind of conferences be planned for local groups, the committee worked out plans 
last year. Several of the county groups met during the past fall and winter and are 
new exploring needs and resources before determining projects. 

Where does the individual belong in these developments? Someone has said that 
adult education is at work in all places where the adult mind is bent on growing out 
of ignorance, perplexity and ineptitude. That definition brings adult education home 
to each one of us. As adult educators we have an added role—that of sharing with 
other adults those things we have learned. 





We are part of an exciting development which has only begun to reveal its signifi- 
cance in education. 

‘Professor of Health Education, University of North Carolina; Chairman, N. C. Committee on 
Adult Education; and Executive Committee Member for North Carolina, Southeastern Adult Education 
Association. 

“Librarian, Randolph Public Library; Secretary of the Regional Project Committee, Southeastern 
Adult Education Association; President North Carolina Library Association. 





Plan Now to Attend 
NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 

High Point, N. C. 
October 21-23, 1955 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


“A Plan for North Carolina Libraries” should be begun as soon as possible. It 
be an evolutionary sort of thing and as many North Carolina librarians as possible s| 
have a part in it. It will probably come out in parts, mimeographed, and lat 
“Preliminary Draft” and perhaps it will be years before a sound, finished plan is 
for the printer, but now is the time to start. 

Some of the spade work has already been started in different sections of NCLA. 
has been in terms of one type of library: public, school, or college. A plan for li 
service throughout the state would cut across library types. It would help us to 
in terms of the service we give the school boy, college student, farmer, housewife, i 
trialist, merchant, engineer, writer, lawyer, bricklayer, clergyman, and other indivic 
the services we have for groups such as the PTA, civic and federated club, union 
chapters of other professional groups, and many more. Does it matter as much wh 
it is an assigned function of the college, school or public library as it matters wl 
the individual or group gets the facts, material or source of the answer he wants 
course not, but... It takes money to provide services and who is going to pay? 
library in North Carolina hes an adequate budget. (As this is being written sor 
cur state supported colleges and our state university are threatened with cuts in li 
budgets; there is no likelihood cf any increase in State Aid to Public Libraries; s 
library supervisors are feeling insecure. Is this the time to plan for better service? 
only better time would have been before now, but that time is past, so let’s start 1 
Perhaps we can devise some sort of division of cost in areas where the school, c 
and public library serve some of the sanie people. The H. W. Wilson Company wi 
out a “‘service basis.”” Why can’t we? 

There are some “standards” of per capita, or per pupil, income which will ha 
centinue to be worked out by type of library. Building needs for these types of lib 
are different. But there are some standards which are common to all libraries. Ho 
prcfessional library salaries in North Carolina compare with salaries for other profe 
in the state on the basis of educational requirements, amount of responsibility, e. 
ence, and length of working year? How do clerical salaries compare with those of 
by the businesses who compete with libraries for the available supply of good c 
typists, stenographers and bookkeepers? The Conference planned by the Library Ex 


tion Committee and held in Chapel Hill on April 30 has given us a foundation in bring- 


ing cut what a librarian should learn before accepting a position. How are we g 
to keep the graduating paragon in North Carolina? 


But back to our theme, which, in case you are wondering at this point 


COOPERATION. There has been a great deal of cooperation between libraries, 


hasn’t it been mostly one way? The college and university libraries have made int 


library loans to the small public library, but how often has a college library borr: 
a book from a public library? County libraries have supplemented rural school lib: 
each winter, and town libraries meet the rush of school childen when the school li 
closes up tight at three-thirty; but has a school library ever supplemented a p 
library in the summer time? Does it always have to be the larger library helping 
smaller library? Can’t we find a return route? 

As we said earlier, many librarians must help to find the answer. What are 
ideas on the subject? Send them along and we'll put plans for the future in wit! 
reports of the past biennium in the next issue. 

What should be the new State Library’s function in the state plan? Now that 
General Assembly has acted, the present State Library and the Library Commission 
merge into a new agency in July 1956. What do you want its functions to incl 
North Carolina librarians should be consulted. Let’s start planning now! 
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LIBRARY SCIENCE—SO WHAT? 
or 
If Dewey Did It, You Can Too 


By Betsy ANN OLIVE* 


natural processes of evolution have given us a new creature: the WOPLA. The 
Wi \ is like other members of the genus Homo in that he has two each of legs, 
ha feet, eyes and ears; and one each of head, nose, mouth and heart. The distin- 
» characteristic is this: The WOPLA is a librarian, or he has been a librarian, 
nows Something about libraries. A WOPLA is different from ordinary librarians 
in he is Making a Name for himself. A WOPLA is a Writer of Professional Library 


librarians should aspire to become WOPLAs because a WOPLA Makes a Name 
iself, and to Make a Name for himself should be the ambition of all librarians. 
If e librarians become WOPLAs there will be fewer active librarians. This will be 
ro yr the Prefession. A simple law of economics will set in: More WOPLAs=Fewer 
| ins=-Greater Demand for remaining librarians—Higher Salaries. In grave con- 
sid on of this elementary law of supply and demand, I am in favor of making more 
librarians into WOPLAs. Hence, I offer this paper. 

paper is written to give librarians the rules for becoming WOPLAs. Hundreds 
of nal articles were studied to discover the system and to gather the advice offered 
her It is my considered belief that this is the only place where the rules for becoming 
1 successful WOPLA have been laid down. The rules used most consistently by the best 
WOPLAs follow: 
le No. 1: Make proper psychological adjustment. The successful WOPLA is 
dedicated. He takes himself seriously. He knows he has something to offer The Profes- 
sion. He is sure, very sure, he is on his way to Making a Name for himself. Persons 
who were reared on adages like ‘““The world is full of such, who think too little and 
talk too much” cannot expect to become expert WOPLAs, It is not true that inert 
readers are the direct result of inept writing. Ideas like these undermine the WOPLA. 
Success will not come until they are discarded. 

Rule No. 2: Never use a long word when you can find one that is longer. Long 
words are impressive. The longer, the more impressive. Never say “city”, say “munici- 
pality”. Avoid “use”, say “utilization”. The proper and constant application of this 
rule will give your writing a learned and complex air. This is good. Simple, short words 
make your writing terse and crisp. It is quickly read and understood. This is bad. Do 
you want to be taken for a simpleton? 

Rule No. 3: (This rule is an extension of Rule No. 2.) Never use one word when 
you can use a clause or a whole sentence. You cannot hope to become a full-fledged 
WOPLA until you can parlay “Upon verification, the accounts are paid by the or libra- 
rian” in the following: “Those invoices received for supplies, books, and other library 
materials shipped to the debtor institutions by the makers of the invoices wil be certified 
is valid representations of the transactions through precise routines established for this 
purpose. Thereafter the invoices shall be transferred to the jurisdiction of the head of 
that department of the institution which is charged with the acquisitions function— 
who, upon receipt of same, shall draw upon proper funds and make checks payable to 
the creditor, and thus discharge the obligation—a fact which is noted on the proper 
rect rds.”’ 


\ssistant, Documents Department, University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill. 
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Consistent application of Rule No. 3 has two advantages: First, it takes up 
space. This is good. Obviously. Among other things, imagine how much it will : 
when the journals begin paying by the word. At two cents a word the first sen 
is worth only 20c, but the second phrasing would bring in all of $1.88! The 
advantage is that involved sentences will puzzle your reader. He must read a para 
several times to glean its meaning. This is good. Even if he does not read throug 
whole article—most especially, if he does not read through the whole article, h¢ 
have utmost admiration for the writer whose work is so far beyond his grasp. Hx 
know he has discovered another Brilliant Mind. This is good. It is basic th: 
WOPLAs be thought to have Brilliant Minds. 

Rule No. 4: Use the standard library terminology interminably. (This is th 
exception to Rules 2 and 3.) Familiarity with the jargon of The Profession and 
ciency in its use mark the writer as an old hand at the game. This is good. He: 
examples of the application cf Rule No. 4: 

Good, sound reference books of lasting value are always ‘““monumental works” 
successful WOPLA can distinguish between a “monumental work” and a “lan 
bock”. He a'sc knews that every book ever printed falls into one of two classes. | 
be either “scholarly” or “popular”. A WOPLA never refers to his employm« 
“work” or a “job”, it is always “The Profession”. A thorough going, well-t 
WOPLA is capable of using several bits of the library parlance in one sentenc 
excellent example is: “Reference type situations require detailed specificity ca 
wise.” In this sentence ncte particularly the use of “type” and ‘“‘wise”. These two s 
should be added to both nouns and adjectives wherever possible. They make thx 
phasis more emphatic. They add polish and elegance to your writing. 

If, in addition to the foregoing standard terminology, you can work in other 
lent stand-bys like ‘framework of reference” and “definitive work”, so much the | 
You are on your way to success. On the other hand, if you refuse to use the termi: 
in which all the leading WOPLAs write, you will be headed as directly for fail 
though you had lost your typewriter. Mark this well. 

Rule No. 5: Write upon the same subject and from the same viewpoint as 
other WOPLAs have dene. This will give you a lengthy bibliography and/or foot 
This is good. Bibliographies and footnotes lend a certain erudite air which c 
achieved in no other manner. A note of warning should be inserted here. Afte 
librarian has become a prolific WOPLA he must exercise caution in the compositi 
his bibliographies. He should be careful not to list therein the article for whic! 
current one is a near duplicate. 

Writing upon the same subject which has been treated successfully many 
before is also advantageous in that it is very certain, safe and sure. What has 
accepted once, usually will be accepted again. New ideas are frowned upon. 
WOPLA insists upon them, he will be called a radical or a visionary. This is b 
WOPLA wants to Make a Name for himself, but these are not the names. 

Rule No. 6: Tell what you have to say before you say it. You call this the i 
duction. It eliminates all possibility of shocking the reader. Also, the reader who 
a hurry can get the essence of the article from the first paragraph. He will appr: 
this and will become one of your devotees. For the benefit of those who have 
time to read, the introduction is followed by the body of the article in which w 
applied Rule Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5. You now have told what you have to say b 
you say it; then you have said what you have to say. You are ready to apply Rule N 

Rule No. 7: Reverse Rule No. 6, and tell what you have said after you have sa 
You call this the conclusion. Jointly, Rule Nos. 6 and 7 give the fundamental form 
in the writings of all WOPLAs. It is as essential for an aspiring young WOPI 
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ad to this form as it is for a cataloger to stick to the Dewey schedules. Departure 
fy iny of the above rules leads to undesirable clarity and tends towards reader 
in t and appeal. This is bad. Such yielding to popular demands is evidence of a 
\ ess which may be excused in the writing of best-sellers but cannot be tolerated 


in works of a good WOPLA. 


yugh my time in The Profession has been short, my research upon the subject of 


W As has been exhaustive. I can guarantee that librarians who follow my WOPLA 
\ ithout deviation will become successful Writers of Professional Library Articles. 
W a librarian has become a good, consistently prolific WOPLA, it is every man for 
hi to see who can get the most articles into the most journals the most times. If 
1 LA becomes a leader in this publications race, then he will have achieved the 


all WOPLAs: He will be a V.L.P.* This is good. 
Author’s note: In the above article all references to persons both living and 
ad and to the way things are done are purely intentional. 





BOOK REVIEW 


A ( klist of Scientific Periodicals and of Selected Serials in the Libraries of Duke 
U) sity, North Carolina State College, The University of North Carolina, and The 
i n’s College of The University of North Carolina. Edited by Wixie Parker. 
D n, North Carolina, 1954. viii, 385 pp. 

Checklist, which is a cooperative enterprise between Duke University and the 
three branches of The University of North Carolina, is a location list of the most 
impertant scientific periodicals and selected serials held in the libraries of Duke Uni- 

' versity, North Carolina State College, The University of North Carolina, and The 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina. It is an expansion of a Checklist 


of Scientific Periodicals and Selected Serials in the Libraries of Duke University. 

\s the foreword states, thé Checklist is not a substitute for the Union List of 
Serials (New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1945) which is more comprehensive in 
scope. It merely lists the most important holdings of the four libraries, and indicates 
by abbreviations and symbols in which university and library unit each title is housed. 

[he Checklist is not a heavy volume to use, being only eight and one-half inches 
high and one inch thick and weighing less than cne and one-fourth pounds. The paper 
is not quite heavy enough to prevent the print from showing faintly through the verso. 
However, the small clear off-set print is adequately spaced for easy reading, and titles 
may be readily located because of the indentation of the descriptive lines of signs and 
symbols. Publications are arranged in alphabetical order according to title except for 
periodicals that are entered under the name of a sponsoring society, institution or 
government body. There are many cross references. Although the Checklist is intended 
primarily for the use of the library staffs, faculty members and research scholars on the 
four campuses, it will be found to be of great significance to special librarians seeking 
inter-library loans from these universities. 

The editor, Miss Wixie Parker, periodicals librarian at Duke University Library, 
ind the members of the library staffs of both universities who assisted her deserve 
much praise for making available this handy and valuable reference work to users 
of scientific publications in North Carolina. 

Louise M. Farr, Librarian 
Buncombe County Medical Society. 





V.I.P.= Virtually Irrepressible Person. (This is an example of a footnote.) 
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POST OFFICE TO LIBRARY 
The Evolution of the May Memorial Library Building 


By EveLYN Parxs* 


“The Library is the best building in Burlington” is one of the most frequ 
heard comments on the May Memorial Library. It was originally built as a Post ‘ 
in 1917. At that time “the entire brick order was rejected because the dimensio 
the building would have been off % inch if they had been used,” the Postmast 
ported. ‘Sometimes I wish we were back in that building,” he said. The old bu 
has been beautifully and usefully adapted to library use in Burlington. Over the 
it has been kept in excellent repair and additional space has been put into use. 

When the building was purchased with a gift from the late W. H. May, Sr 
his sons as a memorial to Mrs. W. H. May, Sr., it was twenty years old. Fifteen 
sand dollars was paid for a quit lease from the United States Government and the 
was given to the city of Burlington. The story is told that this choice locatio: 
good building was not bid on by any business firm because everyone in the comm 
wanted it to be used for a library. At that time it seemed very large for the 
of the county and city of Burlington but the war years brought large industries 
the area and population increased more than one hundred per cent between the 
and the 1950 U. S. Census. (This was one of the three areas in the state which do 
its population and one of the two in the state to do so without an army instal! 
in the area.) 


Early Expansion 


For some years only the first floor of the building was used. As the county s¢ 
through the bookmobile expanded the second floor room was used for books sel 
for the bookmobile. A small club room was put into use on the same floor. The 
collection of the library was widely expanded during this era and additional she 
had to be added on the first floor. An interior decorator was called in. Color scl 
were worked out and the decorator’s touch made the whole interior more pleasing 


the first floor lighting was improved, floors were covered with rubber tile, and dura 


colorful, plastic-upholstered furniture was added. Old Library Bureau equipment 
refinished with a limed effect replacing the “golden oak” look. Portraits of Mr. 
Mrs. May by Haskell Coffin were appropriate additions. 


New Furnace Aids Expansion 


The old coal furnace, which had been condemned by the inspectors year after 
and then patched up and made to do, was finally replaced early in 1950. A new 
furnace was installed making all of the ground floor more usable. Some of the « 


head pipes were moved back against the walls to clear the ceilings in preparation 


use of this space for children and young people. By this time one of the ground 
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rooms was already in use for bookmobile services and the preparation and mend 


of books. 
The second floor had been renovated to make use of the larger of the two roo! 
a conference room. Furnishings for the room were given by the May family and 


cluded several handsome Chinese rugs of a beautiful blue. Decorations were plann 


around this color and were kept in white and sand with a few spots of Ame 
Beauty red. A staff room was made out of the smaller room and toilet facilities 
installed. Within the next year a kitchen unit was installed in the staff room. 


Librarian, May Memorial Library, Burlington, North Carolina. 
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Recent Renovations 


ijor renovations of the building were begun in March of 1954. Prior to the be- 
g of the work, the architect, board members and members of the staff took 
o several of the newer public library buildings in the state: in Salisbury, Win- 
ilem and Fayetteville. Many conferences and individual talks were held with 
ntatives of library equipment companies, the staff, the board, and the architect 
t. Plans were submitted to the library board and approved in April, 1954. In 
if the fact that the building was almost forty years old the foundations and the 
suildings were in good condition. Difficulties arose when materials originally used 
10 longer available. Areas already in use tended toward the traditional design but 
d not deter the use of contemporary ideas in the new area. Eight new rooms were 
from the original basement, now the “ground floor.” They were: Younger Chil- 
Room, Older Boys and Girls Room, Cataloging and Technical Processing Room, 
Furnace and Maintenance Room. 


» cover the unsightly pipes running in all directions, ceilings were lowered to 
seven feet and mineral tiles installed over them. Heat pipes were cased in per- 
d metal tiles leaving them as the source of heat for the new rooms. Plastic tile 
iid on all floors. Good lights were recessed into accoustical tiles in all public 
. Old brick walls were painted over with a cold water paint to which sand and 
erproofing substance had been added. 


Photo by Westbrook Studios 


Young People’s Room 
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Photo by Westbrook Sti 


New Children’s Room 


Color was used unsparingly, but tastefully. To offset an appearance of many 
titions setting off the various rooms, all walls were painted the same shade, a soft 
tone. This color was softened by the rough texture of the old brick walls. With 
cpened a spacious effect was achieved. Light plastic tile floors picked up some « 
gray and aqua tones of the walls. Chairs and love seats, made by the Traditional 
ture Company, were upholstered in coral and aqua. Yellow Kalistron over foam | 
was used for four-sided seats around two of the supporting columns of the bu 
Spots of color helped the appearance of the old furniture in staff offices on the g 
floor. The elder refinished Library Bureau equipment blended with the light 
shelving and furniture. Perhaps one of the greatest conveniences afforded by this 


I 


vaticn was an additional entrance on the street level. The garage which had been 

to the building at the rear and opened on the side street was tco small for the i: 
service beckmobile. The former garage door was converted to an entrance fo 
Children and Young People’s Rooms. A. stairway already in the building just insid 
main entrance also affords access to the ground floor. 

With three floors of the library in use, vertical transportation of books beca 
problem. A solution was found by utilizing an old Post Office “catwalk” built to 
pestal inspectors to check on employees without being seen. A dumb-waiter w 
stalled in the entrance to one of the catwalks and now serves to carry books be 
the ground and first floors. 


Children Come Into Their Own 


hollow steel doors to replace all those on the outside of the building were months 
delivered. The devil himself was standing in front of many of our orders. Time | 
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Many disheartening things happened to hold up the completion of the work. Nev 
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we all became despondent. Finally the moving day was over and we opened the 
areas for the use of the public. It was like a fresh shower after a hot dusty day 
e the children come into their own rooms. There was no wild exuberance; they 
d into it as easily as if they were putting on a pair of old shoes. Familiar books 
there to greet them—what else mattered? They were at home. Contentedly 
th. crawled up into chairs with books and began to read. Some bounced up and down 
1 e or two to try out the new yellow seats around the columns. Their faces at last 
ibove the top the new sitting-height charging desk. And there was a librarian 

e care of them without rushing off to grown-up priority. Many people from all 
town came in to see what had happened to that “sooty” old area where they 

d on bandages during the war years or where they had gone to talk about some 
f | revenue regulation. “My mother told me to come in and see it,” said one girl 
1ome from college. “I wish I had all my years to live over when I could have 
ed this.” Many a business man steps through the new entrance to look around 
way from the office building just up the street to his car in the parking lot. 
should have seen it before,” said a young insurance man to a friend whom he 


had brought by. One of the most appreciate visitors and one who helped most with the 
planning of it was Mr. W. H. May, Sr. The last place he visited before going to Florida, 
‘ he died early in the fall, was the new area of the library. He didn’t think he 
w like the yellow benches but he thought the children probably would. 


Plan Services for Business and Industry 


[he future of the library lies in the development of the services to business and in- 
dustry in Alamance County. A special room on the ground floor has been furnished for 
this service; and a small collection of books is shelved separately on the main floor to 
provide a nucleus of material. The next step is to work with local industries and busi- 
ness people towards the books and other materials in their fields. Last year the request 
for a business and technical librarian was included in the budget; the request will 
probably be reepated this year. 


More Space Needed 


(he utilization of the ground floor space has added more than 3500 square fee 
to our building; but it does not yet take care of our present needs. If we continue to 


ep the open spaces on the first floor which are desirable, we cannot put in any more 
free standing stacks. Although half the number of new books added each year are 
discarded each year, the shelves are overcrowded. Office space is used to full capacity. 
Where do we go from here? Is the next step to plan a new building; or is the worth of 
this one too great to tear it down and begin anew? The locaton is in the heart of the 
business district. We know that other libraries are facing the same problems in trying 
to make-do with what they have, and in trying to determine what next to do. 
We would like to have an audio-visual room, a music room, an added conference 
room for small groups, a larger periodical and reference room. Our growing pains are 
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TEXTILE LIBRARIES ARE SPECIAL 
The North Carolina State College School of Textiles Library 


By KaTHaRINE McDIarMID* 


Tucked away in two large former classrooms of the School of Textiles is o1 
the most modern specialized libraries in the state. It is the Textile Library, a branc 
the D. H. Hill Library of North Carolina State College. The present quarters 
redesigned and decorated through a generous gift from Burlington Mills Found 
and eccupied in 1950. A dedication service was held in 1954 commemorating 
alumni of the School of Textiles, who left posts with Burlington Mills and were 
in World War II. They were Albert R. Lambert of Greensboro, N. C.; Peter thri 
of Rock Hill, $. C.; Wallace W. Riddick, Jr. of Greenville, S$. C. and Thom 
Leake, III of Rockingham, N. C. 

The Textile Library was organized in 1945 when the book collection of ap; 
mately 800 volumes was moved from the stacks of the D. H. Hill Library to the $ 
of Textiles. Since then the collection has grown to 5,000 books and bound perioc 
The cbjective of maintaining a very specialized collection on textiles and textile « 
istry is still adhered to and there is practically no overlapping with the main library 
D. H. Hill Library admirably supplements the textile collection, especially in the 
of physics and chemistry. 

The textile collection is not confined to books and periodicals by any meai 
there is a large vertical file containing pamphlets, newspaper clippings and trade 
logs and several shelves of the Cotton Collection. The latter consists of governmen 
state publications gathered by Dean Malcolm Campbell of the School of Textiles. 
these collections, with the exception of the clippings, are indexed. 

Soon after taking over this library, the present librarian realized the need 
more thorough covering of the textile periodical literature through indexing. It 
indexed fully either in Industrial Arts Index, Engineering Index, Natural and 
thetic Fibers Index or in any of the other abstracting and indexing services. So a 
of Subject Headings” was compiled and indexing by author and subject started 
Library subscribes to about 150 periodicals and more than 60 of these are indexed 
After seven years, the subject file now occupies about 21 trays and the author fi 
trays. The pamphlet material indexing is included but there are separate trays fi 
Trade Catalog and Cotton Collection cards. When the existing drawers in the p 
catalog are filled it is planned to retire the cards and start again. The textile ind 
is an ever changing one and consequently the most recent articles are of param 
interest. The older ones will always be useful for historical research. 

The “List of Subject Headings” is constantly being changed. Fibers that are | 
hold bywords now, such as Orlan, Dacron, Vicara, etc. were not even known in 
when indexing was begun. Besides new fibers, the processes have been improved 
the list grows and grows. Publication of a new list is planned for the near future. 

A word or two about the special collections and their indexes might prove int 
ing. The Cotton Collection, acquired through the years, was put into Acco bind 
received with an arbitrary number being assigned each item. This number now 
as the call number and author and subject are filed in trays marked Cotton Coll 

The Trade Catalog collection is a great help to the students in their manufact 
and testing courses. It is kept in the vertical file and indexed in the public catal 
subject and company. The company card contains the name and location of the 
pany at the top in caps, corresponding to the folder in the file. As new publicatioi 


Textiles Librarian, North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 
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Photo by Lewis P. Watson 


Textile Library, North Carolina State College 


received, the titles are added to the company card, without regard to alphabetical 
order and no bibliographical information is included. Subject cards are made listing 
simply the name of the company which makes the machine or instrument, and not the 
specific publication describing it. This arrangement often forces the student to look 
carefully through many catalogs for what he wants, but we consider this good for him, 
ind time-saving for the librarian. Each publication has ‘Trade Cat.” written on it, 
ind the subject it covers (if not explained by the title). The company name is under- 
lined for quick filing. 

Another tray marked ‘Mill Index” contains periodical references to specific mills. 
For this index all incoming journals are scanned, even the foreign ones. State College 
| 


1as many foreign students and this is a service for them too. This index consists of 


irticles on mills which give information about machinery and layout and also about 
personnel services, such as cafeterias, medical services, homes, etc. If information is 
included on the town in which the mill is located, so much the better. Many wives 
wish to read these articles too and they want to know about schools, churches and 
shops. The Mill Index is very popular in the spring when interviews are being held and 
seniors are trying to make up their minds where to go. 


Physically the Textile Library is beautiful. Natural light wood shelving is used, 
the walls are gray and the floors are of tan asphalt rile. It is air conditioned—a boon 
n the hot summers of Raleigh—and it is lighted by indirect incandescent lights. The 
tables, each seating four, are of light birch. The chairs, also of birch, were designed by 
one of the foremost European designers, and the foam rubber cushions are upholstered 
in soft tones of brown, green, gray and coral. They are holding up extremely well 
ifter four years of hard use by college boys. The draperies, of a Bur-Mill rough tex- 


- tured fabric, are printed in a pleasing geometric design, rust on beige. The library 


space is broken up into smallish sections by shelving and an instituticnal appearance is 
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entirely avoided. In fact, on entering the room one feels that he is entering a pr 
library of a special sort. The main desk faces the door and back of it is a private 
for the library and a workroom. 

While the Textile Library’s holdings are primarily for the faculty, students 
research personnel of North Carolina State College, the public may use its colle 
during library hours, and inter-library loans are made. In addition, the library s 
school children of the nation in sending out pamphlet material in answer to 
requests. The librarian secures this gift material from the large companies like Du 
American Viscose Corp., Chatham Manufacturing Co. and from service organiz: 
like the National Cotton Council. The librarian also answers many requests fror 
dustry for bibliographies. It can be said that the Textile Library is really special 
resources, its clientele and its services. 


This is the third, and temporarily the last, in our series of articles abou 
library resources in North Carolina. After the next issue, which is to b 
devoted exclusively to NCLA reports and Conference announcements, a neu 
Editorial Board will be appointed. It may, or may not, wish to continue thi 


series. 





NORTH CAROLINA STATE DOCUMENT CHECKLIST 


The Checklist of Official North Cqrolina Publications Received by the Unii 
of North Carolina Library has changed its format. Beginning with No. 16, Jan 
February, 1955, the mimeographed checklist is an 8%” x7” booklet. The Ch: 
constitutes the most complete listing of official state documents in North Carolin 
is a valuable service of the University of North Carolina Library. An Index to 
1-15, August 1952 through December 1954 has also been issued. 

The University Library is the official agency for exchange of North Carolina 
ments with other states. Librarians in North Carolina are requested to order docume 
they need from the state agencies which issue the documents, not from the Unis 
Library. 





ACRL MONOGRAPHS 


The Association of College and Reference Libraries would like to remind N 


members of the ACRL Monograph series. ACRL Monographs are original contributions 
covering all aspects of collegiate and research librarianship. In general, they consist of 


items too lengthy for publication in College and Research Libraries, and particular| 


suited for presentation as separates. ACRL Monographs are separately priced to be sold 


at cost. There is no annual subscription rate, but a Standing Order, carrying 10' 
discount, may be placed. The discount offer is a new policy beginning with the latest 
Monograph, No. 12, “Library Cooperation in the British Isles,” by Ralph T. Esterquest 
(70c). Orders should be sent to ACRL MONOGRAPHS, c/o American Library Ass0- 
ciation, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Manuscript contributions are welcomed and should be sent to the Managing Editor 
David K. Maxfield, University of Illinois Library, Chicago Undergraduate Division, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 








See You in High Point in October 
NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 
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Photo by Harold Moore 
NCLA FOUNDERS AND DURHAM LIBRARIANS HONORED 
Te Durham High School Library Club honored the founders of NCLA and librar- 
ians in Durham at a tea on March 16, celebrating the 50th Anniversary of the Associ- 
ition. Special guests, in the picture above, were (left to right): Dr. J. P. Breedlove, 
i NCLA Founder and former librarian of Duke University; Miss Florine Lewter, first 
ry. & director of Durham City School libraries; Miss Clara Crawford, librarian of the Dur- 
Jit | bam Public Library for the past 32 years; Dr. Louis R. Wilson, NCLA Founder and 
and @ former librarian of the University of North Carolina; and Mrs. Lillian B. Griggs, 
Jos, | formerly librarian of the Durham Public Library, Secretary and Director of the North 
Carolina Library Commission and librarian of the Woman’s College of Duke Univer- 
- sity. Dr. Breedlove, and Dr. Wilson and Mrs. Griggs are honorary members of NCLA. 
we The Durham High School Library was decorated with spring flowers of gold and 
me white and hand painted napkins identified the celebration. Posters showing the Founders 
of the Association and events in the history of the Durham Public Library were dis- 
played. Members of the library club assisted invited guests in registering and serving 
delicious refreshments. Miss Emily Loftin is the club’s sponsor. 
LA MRS. GRIGGS DIES AT 79 
oer Less than a month after the above picture was made Mrs. Griggs died in Duke Hos- 
os pital, on April 11, after a very brief illness. Funeral services were held the next after- 
7 noon in Durham and burial was in Birmingham, Alabama. 
. Mrs. Griggs was the seventh and fourteenth president of NCLA, serving in that 
capacity from 1918 to 1919, and 1931 to 1933. She was treasurer of the Association 
trom 1913 to 1917. NCLA elected her to honorary membership in 1951. 
©) ~ 
LIBRARY PLACEMENT EXCHANGE 
tor A new national placement publication was begun in March. It lists “Opportunities 
ion, % Available” and “Situations Wanted” for subscribers to the publication which is issued 


bimonthly. Institutional subscribers (at $12.00 per year) may list an unlimited number 
f position opportunities in two consecutive issues. Personal subscribers (at $3.00 per 
year) may list a position wanted entry in two consecutive issues. Address inquiries to: 
Library Placement Exchange, Box 172, Benjamin Franklin Station, Washington 4, D. C. 


ri 
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ADULT EDUCATION INSTITUTE AT RUTGERS 


The Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers University, has announced a 
day “Institute on Improving Adult Education Services in the Public Library” for 
28-July 1, 1955. The institute has been designed to combine stimulating thinki: 
librarians with that of adult educators from other fields in a concentration upo 
important adult education services that the public library offers to people of its 
munity. The resources that books offer will have a major emphasis. 

The institute is open to all librarians working in public libraries and interest 
developing the educational aspects of traditional library services, expanding work 
community groups, or planning library-sponsored programs. There will be s 
attention to the opportunities offered by county and regional extension. 

The institute fee will be $15.00, Student Activities fee is $1.00, and < 
dormitory rooms are available at $5.00 per person. Persons desiring the one ho 
graduate credit must pay an additional $5.00. Additional information is available 
the Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
Jersey. 





PUBLIC LIBRARY WORKSHOP AT MICHIGAN 


The University of Michigan Department of Library Science will offer a two 
workshop, August 1-12, for public librarians. The subject will be “The Libraria: 
Community Leader,” stressing the responsibility of the library in adult educatio 
human relations and the library’s relationship to the community. Workshop me 
will consider the usefulness of current adult education methods and skills to libr 
and how to improve their personal effectiveness in working with others. Meth 
determining community resources which may be useful to the library’s adult educ 
program will also be considered. 


The two-week program will carry two hours graduate credit in Library Science 


the workshop is not included in a student’s regular summer program, the tuitic 
is $25 for Michigan residents and $30 for nonresidents. Since enrollment is |i 
prespective participants should write well in advance to the Department of Li 
Science, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





SCHOOL LIBRARY WORKSHOP AT MICHIGAN 


The third annual School Library Workshop of the University of Michigan, D: 
ment of Library Science, will be held August 1-12 at the University High S 
Library on the University campus. Non-book materials and techniques in eleme 


Our 


une 


New 


and high-school libraries, a topic suggested by the 1953 workshop group, will recei 


emphasis this year. 

Problems identified by the group will be considered through talks, group discus 
individual reports and conferences. Each participant will have an opportunity to d 
a substantial portion of his time to the phases of the topic which are of most co 
to him. 

If the workshop is not included in a student’s regular summer program, the t 
fee is $25.00 for Michigan residents and $30.00 for non-residents. Since enrollm: 


limited, prospective participants should write well in advance to the Department 0! 


Library Science, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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FRESHMAN LIBRARY INSTRUCTION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


By ADRIANNA PANNEVIS* 


S ring weather is often accused of provoking thoughts which might never come to 
life | there were but winter, summer, and fall. Spring is certainly the proper time 
of y ¢ for new thoughts concerning student library instruction for the fall semester. 
Such . program of instruction is now approaching its seventh year at the University 
of N rth Carolina at Chapel Hill, but plans in the spring are still a necessity for the 
prog: m’s constant growth and improvement. 

T e Reference Department of the University Library, under the direction of Miss 
Geor a H. Faison, first assumed the responsibility for the direction of formal library 
instri tion in 1948. Until that date, this guidance had been undertaken by the English 
depar ment instructors, with the cooperation of the library personnel. During the six 
years »f development many changes have taken place, both in the actual methods of 
instruction and in the organization of the classes. The results have been increasingly 
satisf. ctory each successive year. 

There are several extremely important factors to be considered in undertaking the 
instruction of the library’s use to approximately 1,200 new students each fall. The 
first tactor is that of administrative detail which involves the scheduling of each 
student for the required lectures and implementing the program in order that each 
student fulfills this academic requirement. 

Secondly, the varying abilities of the freshman student group to use a library effec- 
tively must be given some consideration in the light of the students’ previous library 
experiences. 

Third, the “Freshman Program in Library Instruction” must be pin-pointed to meet 
the basic library needs of the students in as brief a period of time as possible. 

The problem of registering the students has been handled very satisfactorily to date. 
All freshmen of the General College are scheduled for a series of two library lectures 
vhen they register for their academic courses. Since the lectures are held practically 
hourly from 8:00 a. m. to 4:00 p. m. during the two weeks allotted, it is compara- 
tively simple to fit each student into this program. 

During the period of Freshman Orientation on the campus, before classes commence, 
small groups of new students tour the library. Each of these groups is led by a repre- 
sentative of the Student Council committee in charge of Orientation. These groups are 
scheduled at about 15 minute intervals, and a regular “route” is mapped out for the 
ur leaders. The planning results in an orderly procession of new students, touring 
the library over a period of two days. At each main desk or room, the group stops, and 
library staff member informs the group of the function of that particular department 
r section of the library. Although the tour is brief, each student has the opportunity 
to enjoy a sense of surface familiarity with the library. 

Announcements at this time are made that any student who desires may take a 
screening test” to demonstrate his ability to use the library satisfactorily. These tests 
ire given only to those who feel sufficiently acquainted with the use of the card cata- 


g, periodical indexes, and general reference materials. The problems of this test are 
brief, but the results readily show the students’ knowledge (or lack of knowledge!) 
f call numbers, subject headings, bibliographic description as it appears on a catalog 
card, the use of the Reader’s Guide (including the interpretation of the symbols used), 
ind the procedure for requesting books and bound periodicals from the main Circula- 





Reference Assistant, University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill. 
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tion Desk. Since the stacks are closed to all undergraduates, it is imperative that 
student using the library understands the routines. 

If a student passes the screening test, he is excused from the scheduled lect 
approximately 12‘; of the group in September, 1954, qualified in this manner. 

Fortunately, for both those who instruct and those who are instructed, the lit 
assembly room on the ground floor has proved to be suited perfectly to these lect 
Groups range in size from fifty to one hundred and twenty-five students. The four 
members of the reference department alternate in delivering the lectures, and the sc 
ule shows that each member delivers approximately 12 to 14 lectures. In both lect 
film slides are used to illustrate the lessons involved, and the revision of these 
and new additions have held the interest and attention of the students. The photod 
cation service located in the library has been most cooperative in supplying the 
of the lecturing staff with excellent slides and service. 

The first lecture is primarily concerned with the card catalog and its use. Slide 
shown which illustrate the relationship of the reference room, the current affairs 
ing room, and the circulation desk to the public catalog and the serials catalog. 
the chief emphasis is on the three methods of approach to the catalog—author, 
and subject-—and the information to be obtained from a catalog card. 

Call numbers are stressed as the means of identification of books when the 
requested at the circulation desk. Collation, publisher, date, and subject heading 
pointed out, and the re-reference value of them to the student is also emphasized. | 
rules which will clarify the use of the catalog are also covered in this lecture. 
students see a reproduction of a key-sort card and receive instructions in filling i 
for service at the main circulation desk. 

The second and last lecture covers a general description of the reference roon 
the location of the chief tools which students need most frequently. The biogray 
reference section is discussed rather fully, since much of this material is new t 
average freshman. The main import of this lecture, however, is the Reader’s Gui 
the sample index to periodical articles. Enlargements of several sections from 
Reader’s Guide are shown on the screen, and each entry is carefully analyzed by 





lecturer in order to show the students how this tool may be used effectively. Abbre 


ated titles, volume references, paging and dates of issue are usually the most conf 
to a student who has not used the Reader’s Guide previously. Through slides, the 
dents learn how to check the title of the periodical in the serials catalog, note its 
number, and check the cards to ascertain the library’s holdings. 

Mimeographed outlines which cover the main points under discussion are dis 
uted at each lecture. At the end of the lecture a mimeographed problem is distrib 
to each attending student. The first problem necessitates the students’ use of the 
card catalog; the second problem shows his ability to use the Reader’s Guide and 


serials catalog. The problems are simple to check as students turn them in at the refer 


ence desk, and they present the opportunity to the staff members to “follow 
instruction in individual cases where it may seem necessary. 
Many of the freshmen from North Carolina show that they have had library t 


ing and instruction in their high schools. This valuable aid to future college stude 


can be undertaken even in the smallest schools in the state; it certainly is a meat 
helping students “hurdle” one of the many different situations they must face as 
completely change environments. 

The program offered at Chapel Hill involves cooperation with the University 
ministration and library staff, planning, patience, and sheer endurance! But all ¢ 
expended is rewarded as the library staff witness each year an ever decreasing nui 
of “bewildered” library users. 
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PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


inning Meeting. Sixty-eight Executive Board and Committee members and Section 
Off rs attended the meeting in Greensboro on March 19 which was called to make 
p! for the Association activities for the rest of this biennium. 

the morning meeting of the entire group the President announced that the ballot 
for vote on the redesignation of the North Carolina and Southeastern Library Asso- 
s as chapters of ALA would be mailed on March 26 to all ALA members in 
Ni Carolina. The votes by NCLA and SELA members have already been taken 


and ere affirmative. If the vote by ALA members is affirmative, the applications will 
be varded to ALA and the Council will take action on them at the ALA Conference 
in idelphia in July. 

reported that the bill on the proposed merger of the State Library and the North 
Caro na Library Commission, HB188, had passed the House of Representatives and had 
been -eferred to the Senate Education Committee. 

was announced that biennial reports will be included in the October 1 issue of 
Nor! Carolina Libraries. Letters with information about the 1955 Conference will be 
maile| to the membership in September and more information will be published in 


Nort) Carolina Libraries. 
e Treasurer reported that $2282.44 is now available in the Scholarship Loan 
Fund, of which $1403.00 is the Bentley-Christ-Ruzicka Fund. 

Some of the tentative plans for the 1955 Conference were discussed: the schedule of 
Section and Association meetings, responsibilities of Section officers, committee duties, 
etc. Section meetings are being planned for Friday, October 21, and Virginia Kirkus 
has accepted our invitation to speak at the General Session in the evening. Section 
officers and committees will develop the plans during the next few months and the final 
plans will be announced in September. 

Committees and Section Officers met in the afternoon in separate meetings. At the 
general meeting later in the afternoon reports were made by these groups: 

1. Archives. Work is progressing on the records of the Association and preparation 
of the materials for binding. 

2. Conservation of Newspaper Resources. The committee plans a) to make an 
exhaustive list of newspapers published in North Carolina prior to 1820 and micro-film 
those available if possible; b) to make a selective list of newspapers from 1820-1870; 
c) to study and preserve selected newspapers from 1870-date. The committee requested 
members to send them any information they might have on newspaper lists or files 
that would help in this work. 

3. Constitution and Codes. The committee has worked out a code for all committees 
ind presented it to the Executive Board for approval. 

4. Education for Librarianship. A one-day Conference will be held in Chapel Hill 
April 30. All who are interested in discussing Education for Librarianship in North 
Carolina were invited to attend. 

5. Federal Relations. The committee has been active in keeping in touch with people 
in the state who are interested in the passage of the Library Services Bill, and in 
supplying members with information about the legislation. 

6. Intellectual Freedom. The committee studied the “Freedom Agenda” program 
of the League of Women Voters and decided to cooperate with the League in the 
program. 
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duties and responsibilities. 

8. Recruiting. The chairman requested funds for mailing out additional copies o° the 
new recruiting folder; reported that the Speakers’ Bureau is now in operation; requ sted 
librarians to volunteer services to the Speakers’ Bureau for talks within their dist’ cts 
requested time at the Conference for a member of the Committee to appear ai the 
Secgion meeting; reported on plans to publish bookmarks on recruiting for mu ‘ipl 
distribution. 

9. Scholarship Loan Fund, Mary Ellen Hobson has replaced Thomas Simk 
chairman of the committee. The committee plans to send notices and application b inks 
to libraries, schools and colleges and to publicize the offerings of the Fund. 

10. State Legislative Council. Bills have been introduced in the General Asse ably 
which cover the items on the Council program. Council members attended a w rth- 
while institute in Raleigh, February 7-8, at which the Governor, the Assistant B: dget 
Director, the Secretary of State and a representative of the Attorney General’s ¢ ‘fice 
spoke. Progress is being made on the legislation and it is hoped that some of thc bills 
will be enacted into law. 

11. North Carolina Libraries—Editorial Board. Because of the increased memb: ‘ship 
this year the March 1955 issue is o.p. The editor will appreciate receiving copies fc ° the 
file which members do not wish to keep. 

12. Junior Members Round Table. Junior Members held a one-day Conferen:e in 
Chapel Hill February 19 and issues a.quarterly newsletter to its members. They arc 
assisting with the Recruiting Speakers’ Bureau and with the Joint Committee on North 
Carolina Bibliography’s project. 

13. Public Libraries Section. A workshop for certified librarians and trustees will be 
held in Winston-Salem on April 27-29. The officers are working on By-laws for presen- 
tation to the Section members in October. 

14. School and Children’s Librarians Section. The Section is organizing, writing 
by-laws and appointing committees, and making plans for the 1955 Conference. 

All of the committees and sections were represented at the meeting except the 
Trustees Section. Mr. Medford was unable to attend because of duties with the Genera 
Assembly and Mrs. Bourne has had to resign as Secretary of the Section. 

The Executive Board met immediately following the afternoon group meeting. The 
Board conferred with the Public Libraries Section and the School and Children’s 
Librarians Section officers concerning their by-laws, and approved the Recruiting Com- 
mittee’s request for funds. 

The Board decided that unless the vote on the ALA Chapter application is negative 
the membership will not be notified of the results of the vote until the next mailing 
prepared. The President expects to attend the ALA Conference in July and will report 
on the Council meetings afterwards. 


CHARLESANNA Fox 





You Will Be Expected at the NCLA Conference in October 
NCLA BIENNIAL CONFERENCE, HIGH POINT, OCTOBER 21-23, 1955 


7. Publications. This new committee held its first meeting and discussed organiz» ion 
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NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


OF .CERS: 

Pr nt: Miss Charlesanna Fox, Librarian, Randolph County Library, Asheboro. 

Fi ’ice-President: Mrs. Marion M. Johnson, Librarian, Stanly County Library, Albemarle. 

Se Vice-President: Miss Elizabeth Williams, 827 East Boulevard, Charlotte. 

Re ing Secretary: Mrs. Hallie S. Bacelli, 615 Joyner St., Greensboro. 

C vonding Secretary: Miss Marjorie Hood, Library, Woman’s College of the University of North 
rolina, Greensboro. 

Tr er: Miss Marianna Long, Librarian, Duke University Law Library, Durham. 

Di : Dr. Benjamin E. Powell, Librarian, Duke University, Durham. 

D : Miss Katharine McDiarmid, Textiles Librarian, N. C. State College, Raleigh. 


a 


ssident: Miss Jane B. Wilson, 822 Third Street, Durham. 


RE SENTATIVES FROM THE NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 


Council: The President; Alternate: Charles M. Adams, Librarian, Woman’s College of the Univer- 
¢ of North Carolina, Greensboro. 

Joint Committee (with NCETA) of Literature and Bibliography: Miss Jane B. Wilson, Durham; Miss 
idred Herring, Greensboro; Mr. Carlyle Frarey, Durham; Mr. William S. Powell, Chapel Hill; 
ss Mae Tucker, Charlotte; Miss Elaine von Oesen, Raleigh. 

N. Legislative Council: The President; Miss Antoinette Earle, Lexington; Miss Katherine Day, Durham; 
iss Jane Hinson, Charlotte. 

\. ©. Library Commission: John Harden, Greensboro; Paul Ballance, Winston-Salem; Dr. Roy B. Mc- 
night, Charlotte; Dr. Charles E. Jordan, Durham. 


Public Library Certification Board: The President; Mrs. Elmina Hearne Surratt, Rockwell. 
COM™ITTEE APPOINTMENTS: 


Archives: Mr. Harlan C. Brown, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, Chairman; Miss Beatrice Hol- 
brook, Raleigh; Miss Gladys Johnson, Raleigh; Miss Jane B. Wilson, Durham; the President; and 
» Recording Secretary, NCLA. 
Bentley-Christ-Ruzickha Memorial Fund: Mr. C. Merle Bachtell, Greensboro, Chairman; Dr. B. E. Powell, 
Durham; Mrs. Pattie B. McIntyre, Chapel Hill; Miss Jane B. Wilson, Durham. 


Conservation of Newspaper Resources: Mr. Olan V. Cook, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
Chairman; Dr. B. E. Powell, Durham; Dr. Andrew H. Horn, Chapel Hill; Miss Carrie Broughton, 
Raleigh; and Miss Elaine von Oesen, Raleigh. 


Constitution and Codes: Miss Frances Yocum, University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill, Chair- 
man; Miss Cora Paul Bomar, Raleigh; Mrs. Susan G. Gray, Raleigh; Miss Nancy Gray, Wilson; Miss 
seatrice Holbrook, Raleigh; Miss Foy Lineberry, Raleigh. 


Education for Librarianship: Miss Ila Mae Taylor, Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, Chairman; 
Miss Kathleen Fletcher, High Point; Mr. Carlyle Frarey, Chapel Hill; Miss Sarah Reed, Chapel Hill; 
Mrs. Spears Hicks, Durham. 


Federal Relations: Mr. Carlton West, Wake Forest College Library, Wake Forest, Chairman; Mrs. Louise M. 
Plybon, Winston-Salem; Mrs. Elizabeth House Hughey, Raleigh; Mr. Neal Austin, High Point; Miss 
Elizabeth Copeland, Greenville; Mr. Miles C. Horton, Jr., Greensboro. 


Intellectual Freedom: Mrs. Lilian B. Buchanan, Western Carolina College Library, Cullowhee, Chairman; 
Mr. Charles Adams, Greensboro; Miss Gladys Johnson, Raleigh; Miss Bertha Moore, Asheville. 


Legislative: Miss Antoinette Earle, Davidson County Library, Lexington, Chairman; Mr. Wendell Smiley, 
Greenville; Miss Katherine Day, Durham; Miss Jane Hinson, Charlotte. 


Membership: Mrs. Barbara Heafner, Gastonia Public Library, Gastonia, Chairman; Mr. Forest Palmer, 
Raleigh; Mrs. Guelda von Beckareth, Chapel Hill; Miss Marianna Long, Durham; Miss Mary Louise 
Patterson, Charlotte. 


Publications: Miss Elizabeth Williams, 827 East Boulevard, Charlotte, Chairman; Miss Margaret Kalp, 
Chapel Hill; Miss Esther Evans, Durham; Mrs. Dorothy Shue, Fayetteville; Mr. Thomas Simkins, 
Durham; Mrs. Mary Hopkins, Chapel Hill; Miss Madge Blalock, Raleigh; Mrs. Vera Melton, Lenoir; 

d Mrs. Hallie Bacelli, Greensboro. 
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NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Recruiting: Mrs. Vernelle G. Palmer, Boyden High School, Salisbury, Chairman; Mr. I. T. Litt!: con, 
Chapel Hill; Miss Elizabeth Walker, Greenville; Miss Emily Loftin, Durham; Miss Edith C ‘ark, 
Salisbury; Miss Mae Tucker, Charlotte. 

Scholarship Loan Fund: Miss Mary Ellen Hobson, 10 So. Main St., Reidsville, chairman; Miss G 
Faison, Chapel Hill; Miss Susan Borden, Goldsboro; Mr. Clary Holt, Burlington; Mr. Thom 


Simkins, Jr., Durham. 


SECTIONAL OFFICERS: 

Catalog: Chairman: Miss Sophronia Cooper, Granville County Library, Oxford. 
Secretary: Miss Mary Huff, Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone. 

College and Universities: Chairman: Mr, Charles M. Adams, Woman’s College of the University of } orth 
Carolina, Greensboro. 
Secretary: Miss Virginia Barnes, Greensboro College, Greensboro. 

Junior Members: Chairman: Mr. Neal Austin, High Point Public Library, High Point. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Betty McReynolds, Concord Public Library, Concord. 
Vice-Chairman: Frank Hanlin, Chapel Hill. 


Public Libraries: Chairman: George Linder, Catawba County Library, Newton. 
Vice-Chairman: Miss Jeannette Trotter, Public Library, Winston-Salem. 
Secretary: Miss Phyllis Snyder, Nantahala Regional Library, Murphy. 


School and Children’s: Chairman: Miss Mildred Mullis, Morganton City Schools, Morganton. 
Secretary: Mrs. Mildred S. Councill, Eastover School, Charlotte. 


Special: Chairman: Miss Myrl Ebert, Division of Health Affairs Library, Chapel Hill. 
Secretary: Mrs. Louise M. Farr, Buncombe County Medical Library, Asheville. 


Trustees: Chairman: William Medford, Waynesville. 
Secretary: Mrs. Henry C. Bourne, Tarboro. 


Junior College: Mrs. Harlan C. Brown, St. Mary’s Junior College Library, Raleigh; Miss Daisy A 
Mars Hill. 








